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E have prefixed to this number, a striking likeness of the 

woman who filled a larger space in the eyes of Europe, than 
any of her female cotemporaries. She may, indeed, be said to 
have established a more brilliant reputation in the republic of 
letters, than any one of her sex that has ever lived. Her death, 
which happened at Coppet, in Switzerland, in July 1817, produced 
an almost unexampled sensation,—the more lively, on account of 
the striking and affecting circumstances by which it was marked. 
At the commencement of the year, she seemed to have anchored 
firmly in the port of earthly happiness: the storms which were 
constantly gathering over her head during the ascendancy of Bo- 
naparte, had all passed away; she was safe from persecution and 
exile; Lewis XVIII had restored to her the two millions of franes 
which her father, M. Necker, deposited in the treasury of France, 
in the year 1790; her daughter was united to a man of the highest 
rank and of distinguished talents; her residence in Switzerland had 
become a shrine at which genius and learning were always to be 
found assembled from every part of Europe. She could devote 
her leisure to composition with all the aids to be drawn from the 
most intelligent and varied society, an abundant fortune, and en- 
tire freedom of opinion. She was yet young, comparatively, not 
having exceeded her fiftieth year, and being of a constitution that 
promised a long life. In the midst of these advantages, she was 
surprised by a fatal malady, and after five months of the severest 
suffering, sunk into the arms of death. Such a catastrophe to such 
bright hopes; so radiant a genius so unexpectedly quenched; the 
exuberant spring of so much rich imagery and ffhe philosophy for- 
ever dried up; the centre and soul of so captivating a society, irre- 
trievably gone;—were considerations that rushed at once upon all 
minds and hearts, and gave, in her case, a peculiar solemnity and 
sadness to the common fate of mortals. 

Madame de Stael was born and educated to splendid destinies. 
Her father, M. Necker, was a farmer-general of immense wealth, 
and of great talents and knowledge; her mother was remarkable 
for the extent of her literary attainments, the strength of her un- 
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derstanding, and the dignity of her character. M. Necker, even 
when at the head of the finances of France, might still be said to 
be wrapped up in this their only child, w ho requited his care by 
an admiration and devotion almest fanatical, and never for an in- 
stant interrupted by any of the vicissitudes of his memorable ca- 
reer. At an early age she married a man of rank, the baron de 
Stael, ambassador from Sweden to the court of France. Placed 
thus, by reason of the situation of both father and husband, in the 
very vortex of the dissipation of the French court, she yet ‘sought 
and contrived to win the highest ‘distinction in the walks of litera- 
ture. She had only reached her twentieth year when she publish- 

ed her ‘ Letters upon the works and character of J. J. Rousseauw’— 
wherein she displayed, occasionally, powers of composition almost 
riv alling those of the extraordinary man of whom she treated. 
Able critics have decided that she presented, in this little vo- 
lume, a more satisfactory analysis and juster views of the genius 
and tendency of his writings, than are contained in the many pon- 
derous dissertations to which the controversy on these topics has 
given birth. She was of opinion that Rousseau had been guilty of 

suicide, and gave some offence to his worshippers, by bringing to- 
gether all the circumstance swhich lead—as we think, ‘irresistibly— 
to that conciusion. It was over the women of his day that Rous- 
seau had thrown his deepest spell, and it redounds to the credit 
of Madame de Stael’s youthful judgment, that she escaped with 
something of a moderate degree of enthusiasm for the works of 
the arch enemy of order and morals.—The ‘ Letters upon Rous- 
seau’ attracted much attention, and were assailed in several pam- 
phiets, to one of which the fair author replied in a powerful strain 
of v indication. 

In the year 1790, she printed two dramatic effusions in verse— 
the one a comedy, entitled Sophia, or Secret Sentiments;—the other, 
a tragedy, The Lady Fane Gray; both composed two years pre- 
ceding. In the month of August, 1793, appeared her Defence of 
Marie Antoinette;—that is, two months before the execution of 
the unhappy queen. We owe a tribute of praise to the generosity 
of spirit which dictated this production, and to the courage im- 
plied in the publication of it at such a period. Madame de Stael 
had the best opportunities of observing the character of the so 
much reviled consort of Lewis XVI; she approached her often, 
and was the less liable to view her with partiality, as the queen 
would have prevented the return of M. Necker to the ministry, 
and took no pains to conceal her aversion to the predominance of 
his counsels. His daughter stood forth fearlessly in her defence, 
in the hour of danger, and, to the last, asserted her titles to esteem, 
as may be seen by the following extract from her posthumous 
work, the ‘ Considerations on the French Revolution.’ 

‘The queen, Marie Antoinette, was one of the most amiable and gra- 
cious persons who ever filled a throne: there was no reason why she 
should not preserve the love of the French, for she had done nothing 
to forfeit it. As far, therefore, as personal qualities went, the king and 
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queen might claim the hearts of their subjects; but the arbitrary form 
of the government, as successive ages had moulded it, accorded so ill 
with the spirit of the times, that even the virtues of the sovereigns were 
overlooked amid the accumulation of abuses.’* 


The masculine genius with which Madame de Stael was en- 
dowed, and the restless activity of her spirit, would have led her 
to politics, had not even the conjuncture and her domestic relations 
been such as they were, and the habits of her sex in France con- 
ducive to that end. We may conjecture how far they were 
privileged in the world of business, by the remarks which she 
makes on the subject in the work last mentioned. ‘ Women of a 
certain rank used to interfere with every thing before the revolu- 
tion. Their husbands and their brothers were in the practice of 
employing them on all occasions as applicants to ministers; they 
could urge a point strongly, with less apparent impropriety; could 
even outstep the proper limits, without affording an opening to 
complaint: and all the insinuations, which they knew how to em- 
ploy, gave them considerable influence over men in office.’ 

Madame de Stael engaged in the great political discussions of 
the day, with an interest proportionate to the vivacity of her spirit, 
the liberality of her studies, her enthusiastic love of France, and 
her stake in the concerns of her father. Her unbounded venera- 
tion for his judgment, restrained her within the circle of his opi- 
nions and aims, which looked only to gradual and moderate reform 
in the institutions of France. He wished and laboured for as com- 
plete an assimilation of them to those of England,as should be prac- 
ticable, and his daughter, whom youthful ardour and the prevailing 
external influences might have propelled further, stopped short 
with him at this point. Her doctrines, and the part which she 
acted, were distinct from those of the Mesdames Roland and Tal- 
lien; as her judgment and talents were of a different order, and her 
destinies deservedly more fortunate. In the school of her father, 
and in the struggle of principles and opinions which preceded 
the convulsions of anarchy, she was confirmed in that attachment 
to political freedom, which she ever afterwards boldly avowed in 
her writings, and exemplified in her conduct. We may trace to 
the force of the impressions which she received during her father’s 
administration, as well as to the natural magnanimity of her cha- 
racter, her open reprobation of all the revolutionary. governments of 
France, as they in turn usurped arbitrary power;—her perseverance 
in asserting the doctrines of constitutional liberty, and denounc- 
ing the evils of despotism, when the republican leaders, the most 
in repute for intrepidity and sincerity, had set her the example of 
prostrating themselves before the imperial throne of Bonaparte. 

It may be readily imagined how much the movements and 
objects of the higher society of Paris, in which she was called 
to partake by personal interests so immediate, and tastes so conge- 
nial, contributed to the development of her genius, and the en- 


* Ist volume, page 47. 
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largement of her views, The state of things so eminently advan- 
tageous to her in these respects, and from which her particular 
position enabled her to draw all the possible benefit, is thus de- 
scribed in her ‘ Considerations.’ 

_ © Foreigners can have no idea of the boasted charms and splendour 
of Parisian society, if they have seen France only in the last twenty 
years; but it may be said with truth, that never was that society at once 
so brilliant and serious as during the first three or four years of the 
revolution, reckoning from 1788 to the end of 1791. As political affairs 
were still in the hands of the higher classes, all the vigour of liberty, 
and ail the grace of former politeness were united in the same persons. 
Men of the tiers etat, distinguished by their information and their ta- 
lents, joined those gentlemen who were prouder of their personal at- 
tainments than of the privileges of their body; and the highest ques- 
tions to which social order ever gave rise, were treated by minds the 
most capable of understanding and discussing them. The chief deduc- 
tion from the pleasure of society in England, arises frem the occupa- 
tions and interests of a country that has long possessed representatives. 
French society, on the other hand, was rendered somewhat superficial 
by the vacancy attendant on an absolute form of government. But the 
vigour of liberty was all at once added to the elegance of an aristocracy: 
in no country, and at no time, has the art of speaking in every way been 
possessed in so remarkavle a degree, as in the early years of the revolu- 
tion. In England, women are accustomed to be silent before men, when 
politics form the matter of conversation: In France, women are accus- 


-tomed to lead almost all the conversation that takes place in their 


houses, and their minds are early formed to the facility which that re- 
quires. Discussions on public affairs were thus softened by their means, 
and often intermingled with kind and lively pleasantry. Party spirit, it 
is true, caused divisions in society; but every one lived with those of 
his own side.’ 

‘ At court, the two battalions of good company, one faithful to the 
old state of things, the other the advocates of liberty, rareiy approached 
each other. I sometimes ventured, in the spirit of enterprise, to try 
a mixture of the two parties, by bringing together at dinner the ‘most 
intelligent men of each side; for people of a certain superiority almost 
always understand each other.—The constituent assembly did not sus- 
pend the liberty of the press for a single day. The newspapers abound- 
ed in lively witticisms on the most important matters; it was the history 
ofthe world converted into a daily gossip. Every thing was in opposi- 
tion—interests, sentiments, and manner of thinking; but so long as scaf- 
folds were not erected, the use of speech proved an acceptable media- 
tor between the parties. It was, alas! the last time ‘that the talents of 
the French shewed themselves in ail their splendour; it was the last, 
and, in some respects, likewise the first time, that the society of Paris 
could convey an idea of that communication of superior minds with 
each other, the noblest enjoyment of which human nature is capable. 
Those who lived at that time, cannot but acknowledge that they never 
Witnessed in any country, so much animation, or so much intelligence.’ 

The relations in which Madame de Stael stood to the minister 
of finance, and the Swedish ambassador, placed her in the midst 
of the most interesting scenes of the first years of the revolution, 


and supplied her with anecdotes of the greatest historical import- 
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ance and authenticity. These she has recorded in her last work 
the ‘ Considerations,’ to the merits and contents of which we shall 
advert specially, though very compendiously, when we reach the 
end of her career. Her father quitted France in 1790; she re- 
mained behind with her husband, until after the complete over- 
throw of the monarchy, in 1792. In this interval, not only were 
her intellectual faculties kept in salutary exercise, but also those 
virtues of the heart, with which she was pre-eminently gifted. 
Through her whole life she was distinguished for the energy of her 
affections and the ardour of her benevolence. She carried her 
zeal in the cause of humanity and justice, and her devotion in 
friendship and love, to a pitch that might be termed romantic 
and excessive. We shall proceed to illustrate her courageous 
generosity at the age of 23, by quoting from the second volume 
of the ‘ Considerations,’ the unaffected relation of her proceedings 
on the memorable 10th of August, 1792, and of her escape from 
Paris. The length of the extract will be compensated by the ge- 
neral interest which it will be found to possess. 

‘Before midnight, on the 9th of August, the forty-eight alarm bells 
of the sections of Paris began to toll, and this monotonous, mournful 
and rapid sound did not cease one moment during the whole night. 1 
was at my window with some of my friends, and every quarter of an 
hour the voluntary patrole of the constitutionalists' sent us news. We 
were told that the Fauxbourgs were advancing, headed by San¢erre, the 
brewer, and at seven o’clock the horrible noise of their cannon was 
heard. 

‘I was told at Jength that all my friends who formed the exterior 
guard of the Tuilleries, had been seized and massacred. I went out in- 
stantly in search of tidings. My coachman was stopped on the bridge 
by men who silently made signs to him that the work of death was go- 
ing on upon the other side. After two hours of fruitless attempts to 
pass, I heard that all those in whom I was interested, were still alive, 
but that most of them were obliged to conceal themselves, in order to 
avoid the proscription by which they were menaced. When I went on 
foot to visit them that evening in the obscure houses where they had 
found an asylum, I met armed men stretched before the doors, drowsy 
with intoxication, or half waking to utter horrible imprecations. Seve- 
ral women among the populace were in the same situation, and their 
vociferations seemed still more odious. During the interval from the 
10th of August to the 2d of September, new arrests were every day 
taking place. The Austrian and Prussian troops had already passed 
the frontier, and it was repeated on every side, that if the enemy ad- 
vanced, all the well disposed people in Paris would be massacred. 

‘ Several of my friends, Messrs. de Narbonne, Montmorency, Bau- 
mets, were personally thréatened, and ‘each of them was concealed in 
the house of some citizen or other. But it was necessary to change 
their place of retreat daily, because those who gave them an asylum were 
alarmed. They would not at first make use of my house, being afraid 
that it might attract attention, but it seemed to me that being the resi- 
dence of an ambassador, and having inscribed on the door Hétel de 
Suéde, it would be respected, although M. de Staé! was absent. It soon 


however, became useless to deliberate, when there could be found ne 
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one who dared to receive the proscribed. Two of them came to my 
house, and [ admitted into my confidence only one of my servants, of 
whom I was sure. I shut up my friends in the remotest chamber, and 
passed the night myselfin the apartments looking towards the street, 
dreading every moment what was called the “ domiciliary visits.’ 

‘One morning, a servant, whom I distrusted, came to tell me that the 
denunciation and description of M. de Narbonne, who was one of the 
persons concealed in my house, was stuck up at the corner of my street. 
I thought my servant wanted, by frightening me, to penetrate my se- 
cret; but he had simply related the fact. A short time aiter the formi- 
dable domiciliary visit took place in my house. M. de Narbonne, being 
outlawed, would have perished that very day, if discovered; and not- 
withstanding the precautions I had taken, Il knew well, that if the search 
was rigorousiy made, he could not escape. It became then necessary, 
at whatever price, to prevent this search; I collected all my courage, 
and felt, on this occasion, that we can always conquer our emotions, 
however strong, when aware that they may endanger the life of another. 

¢ Commissaries of the lowest class had been sent into all the houses of 
Paris, to seize the proscribed; and, while they were making these visits, 
military posts occupied the two extremities of the street, to prevent 
any escape. I began by alarming these men as much as I could 
on the violation of the rights of nations, of which they were guilty, by 
searching the house of an ambassador; and, as their knowledge of geo- 
graphy was not extensive, I persuaded them that Sweden was a power 
which could threaten them with an immediate invasion, being situated 
on the frontiers of France. Twenty years after, strange to tell! my as- 
sertion became literaily true; for Lubeck and Swedish Pomerania fell 
into the power of the French. 

‘The common people are capable of being softened instantly, or not 
at all; there is scarcely any gradation in their sentiments, or in their 
ideas. I perceived that my reasonings made an impression on them, and 
I had the courage, with anguish in my heart, to jest with them on the 
injustice of their suspicions. Nothing is more agreeable to men of this 
class than atone of pleasantry; for, even in the excess of their fury 
against the upper ranks, they feel a pleasure in being treated by them 
as equals. I led them back in this manner to the door, and thanked God 
for the extraordinary courage with which he had endowed me at that 
moment. Nevertheless, this situation could not last, and the slightest 
accident would have sufficed to betray an outlawed person, who was 
very well known on account of his having been recently in the ministry. 

‘A generous and enlightened Hanoverian, Dr. Bollmann, who after- 
wards exposed himself to deliver M. de la Fayette from the Austrian 
prisons, having heard of my anxieties, offered, without any other mo- 
tive than the enthusiasm of goodness, to conduct M. de Narbonne to 
England, by giving him the passport of one of his friends. Nothing 
was more daring than this attempt, since, if any foreigner had been ar- 
rested, traveijling with a proscribed person under a false name, he 
would have been condemned to death. The courage of Dr. Bollmann 
did not fail, either in the will or in the execution, and, four days after 
his departure, M. de Narbonne was in London. 

‘1 had obtained passports to go into Switzerland; but it would have 
been so distressing to find myselfalone in safety, leaving so many friends 
in danger, that I delayed my departure from day to day, in order to 
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jearn what became of them. I was informed on the 31st of August, that 
M. de Jaucouri, a deputy to the legislative assembly, and M. de Lally 
Toliendal, had both been sent tothe Abbaye; and ii was already known, 
that those only who were destined to be massacred were sent to that 
prison. The fine talentsof M. de Lally protected him in a singular 
manner. He composed the defence of one of his fellow prisoners, who 
was brought before the tribunal previous to the massacre; the prisoner 
was acquitted, and every one knew that he owed his deliverance to the 
eloquence of Lally. M. de Condorcet admired his splendid abilities, and 
exerted himself to save him; M. de Lally also found an efficacious pro- 
tection in the sympathy of the English ambassador, who was still in 
Paris at this date. M.de Jaucourt had not the same support; I pro- 
cured a list of all the members of the commune of Paris, who were 
then the masters of the city. I knew them only by their terrible reputa- 
tion, and I sought, as chance directed, for a motive to determine my 
choice. I suddenly recollected, that one of them, called Manuel, was a 
dabbler in literature, having just published letters of Mirabeau, with a 
preface, very badly written, it is true, but which showed, at the same 
time, an ambition to display ability. I persuaded myself that the love of 
applause might in some way render a man accessible to solicitation, and 
it was accordingly to Manuel that I wrote to ask an audience. He fixed 
it for the next morning at seven o’clock, at his house; this was rathera 
democratic hour, but I certainly did not fail to be punctual. I arrived 
before he had got up, and waited for him in his closet, where I saw his 
own portrait, placed on his writing-desk, which gave me hopes that at 
least he might be gained over a little by vanity. He came in, and I 
must do him the justice to admit, that it was through his good senti- 
ments that I succeeded in soitening him. 

‘I represented to him the terrible vicissitudes of popularity, of which 
examples could be cited every day. “In six months,” said I, “ your 
power may perhaps be at an end” (in less than six months he perished 
on the scaffold). “Save M.de Lally, and M. de Jaucourt; reserve for 
yourself a soothing and consoling recollection, at the moment when 
you also may be proscribed in your turn.”” Manuel was a man who could 
feel; he was hurried on by his passions, but capable ef worthy senti- 
ments; for it was for having defended the king that he was condemned 
to death. He wrote to me on the Ist of September that M. de Condor- 
cet had obtained the liberation of M. de Lally; and that in compliance 
with my entreaties, he had just set M. de Jaucourt at liberty. Overjoy- 
ed at having saved the life of so estimable a man, I determined on de- 
parting the next day; but I engaged to take up the Abbé de Montesquiou, 
who was also proscribed, when I should have passed the barriers of 
Paris, and to carry him to Switzerland, disguised as a servant. To make 
this change more easy and secure, I gave one of his attendants the pass- 
port of one of mine, and we fixed onthe spot on the high road where I 
should find M. de Montesquiou. It was thus impossible to fail in this 
rendezvous, of which the hour and place were fixed, without exposing 
the person who was waiting for me to the suspicion of the patroles who 
scoured the high roads. 

The news of the taking of Longwy and Verdun arrived on the 
morning of the 2d September. We again heard in every quarter those 
frightful alarm-bells, of which the sound was but too strongly engra- 
ven on my mind, by the night of the 10th of August. I was solicited to 
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delay my departure; but could I risk the safety ofa person who was 
then confiding in me? 

‘ My passports were perfectly in order, and I imagined that the best 
way would be to set out in a coach and six, with my servants in full li- 
very. I thought that, by seeing me in great style, people would con- 
elude I had a right to depart, and would let me pass freely. This was 
very ill judged, for in such moments what of all things should be avoid- 
ed is striking the imagination of the people, and the most shabby post- 
chaise would have conveyed me with more safety. Scarcely had my 
carriage advanced three steps, when, at the noise of the whips of the 
postilions, a swatm of old women, who seemed to issue from the infernal 
regions, rushed on my horses, crying that I ought to be stopped; that I 
was running away with the gold of the nation, that I was going to join 
the enemy, and a thousand other invectives still more absurd. These 
women gathered acrowd instantly, and some of the common people, 
with ferocious countenances, seized my postilions, and ordered them to 
conduct me to the assembly of the section of the quarter where I lived 
(the Fauxbourg of St. Germain). On stepping out of my carriage, I 
had time to whisper to the Abbé de Montesquiou’s servant to go and 
inform his master of what had happened. 

‘I entered this assembly, the deliberations of which bore the appear- 
ance of a permanent insurrection. The person who called himself the 
president, declared to me that I was denounced as having the intention 
of carrying away proscribed persons, and that my attendants were go- 
ing to be examined. He found one person missing, who was marked on 
my passport (it was the servant I had sent away), and, in consequence 
of this irregularity, he ordered me to be conducted to the Hotel de Ville, 
by a gen-d’arme. Nothing could be more terrifying than such an order; 
it was necessary to cross the half of Paris and to alight on the Place de 
Gréve, opposite the Hotel de Ville. On the steps, leading to the stair- 
case of that hotel, several persons had been massacred on the 10th of 
August. No woman had yet perished; but the next day the princess of 
Lamballe was murdered by the people, whose fury was already such, 
that every eye seemed to demand blood. 

‘I was three hours in going from the Fauxbourg St. Germain to the 
Hotel de Ville, advancing slowly through an immense crowd, who as- 
sailed me with cries of death. Their invectives were not directed 
against me personally, for I was then hardly known; but a fine carriage 
and laced clothes were, in the eyes of the people, the marks of those 
who ought to be massacred. Not knowing yet how inhuman men be- 
come in revolutions, I addressed myself two or three times to the gen- 
d’armes, who passed near my carriage, to implore their assistance; and 
was answered by the most disdainful and threatening gestures. I was 
pregnant; but that did not disarm them; on the contrary their fury 
seemed to increase in proportion as they felt themselves culpable. The 
gend’arme, however, who was placed in my coach, not being stimulat- 
ed by his comrades, was moved by my situation, and promised to de- 
fend me at the peril of his life. The most dangerous moment was in 
the Place de Gréve; but I had time to prepare myself for it, and the 
faces which surrounded me bore such anexpression of atrocity, that the 
aversion they inspired served to give me additional courage. 

‘I alighted from my carriage, in the midst of an armed multitude, 
and proceeded under an arch of pikes. In ascending the staircase, 
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which was likewise bristled with spears, a man pointed towards me the 
one which he held in his hand. My gen-d’arme pushed it away with bis 
sabre: if I had fallen at this moment my life was at an end; for it is in 
the nature of the common people to respect what still stands erect, but 
the victim once struck is despatched. 

‘I arrived at length at ihe Commune, the president of which was Ro- 
bespierre, and I breathed again, because I had escaped from the popu- 
lace: yet what a protector was Robespicrre! Collot d’Herbois, and Bil- 
laub Varennes, performed the office of secretaries, and the latter had 
left his beard untouched for a fortnight, that he might the better escape 
the slightest suspicion of aristocracy. The hall was crowded with 
common people; men, women, and children, were exclaiming with all 
their might, “ Vive a nation.” The writing office of the Commune be- 
ing a little elevated, those who were placed there could converse to- 
gether. There I was seated, and, while 1 was recovering myself, the 
Bailli of Virieu, Envoy of Parma, who had been arrested at the same 
time as myself, rose to declare that he did not know ime; that whatever 
my affair might be, it had not the least connexion with his, and that we 
ought not to be confounded together. The want of chivalry of this poor 
man displeased me, and made me doubly eager to be usetul to myseif, 
since it appeared that the Bailli of Virieu was not disposed to spare me 
that trouble. I rose then, and stated the right I had to depart, as being 
the ambassadress of Sweden, showing the passports I had obtained in 
consequence of this right. At this moment Manuel arrived: he was 
very much astonished to find me in so painful a situation, and immedi- 
ately becoming responsible for me, till the Commune*had decided on 
my fate, he conducted me out of that terrible place, and locked me up 
with my maid-servant in his closet. 

‘ We waited there for six hours, half dead with thirst, hunger, and 
fright: the window of Manuel’s apartment looked on the Place de Gréve, 
and we saw the assassins returning from the prisons, with their arms 
bare and bloody, and uttering horrible cries. 

¢ My coach with its baggage had remained in the middle of the square, 
and the people were proceeding to plunder it, when I perceived a tall 
man, in the dress of a national guard, who, ascending the coach-box, for- 
bade the populace to take away any thing. He passed two hours in 
suarding my baggage, and I could not conceive how so slight a consi- 
deration could occupy him amidst such awful circumstances. In the 
evening this man, with Manuel, entered the room where I was confin- 
ed. He was Santerre, the brewer, afterwards so notorious for his cru- 
elty. He lived in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, and had several times 
been both witness and distributor of the supplies of corn which my fa- 
ther used to provide in seasons of scarcity, and for which he retained 
some gratitude. Unwilling also to go, as he ought to have done in his 
quality of commandant, to the relief of the prisoners, guarding my coach 
served him as a pretext; he wanted to make a boast of i: to me, but I 
could not help reminding him what was his duty at sucha moment. As 
soon as Manuel saw me, he exclaimed with great emotion, “ Ah: how 
happy I am at having set your twofriends at liberty yesterday:” He 
bitterly deplored the assassinations that were going on, but which even 
at this time he had no power to prevent. An abyss was opened behind 
the steps of every man who had acquired any authority, and if he reced- 
ed he could not fail to sink into it. | 
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‘ Manuel reconducted me home at night in his carriage; he was afraid 
of losing his popularity by doing it inthe day. The lamps were not 
lighted in the streets; but we met numbers of men with torches in their 
hands, the glare of which was more terrifying than darkness itself. 
Manuel was often stopped, and asked who he was, but when he answer- 
ed, “ Le Procureur de la Commune,” this revolutionary dignity was 
respectfully recognized. 

‘ Arrived at my house, Manuel informed me that a new passport would 
be given to me, and that I should be allowed to depart, but with my 
maid-servant only. A gen-d’arme had orders to attend me to the frontier. 
The following day Tallien, the same who, twenty months after, de- 
livered France from Robespierre, on the 9th Thermidor, came to my 
house, having been ordered by the Commune to conduct me to the 
barricr. We heard every instant of new massacres. Several persons 
much exposed were then in my room: I begged of Tallien not to name 
them; he promised that he would not, and he kept his word. We went 
together in my carriage, and left each other without having the power 
of communicating our thoughts to each other; the circumstances in 
which we were froze the words on our lips. 

‘1 still met with some difficulties near Paris, which I found means to 
remove; and, as the distance from the capital increased, the waves of 
the tempest seemed to subside, and in the mountains of Jura nothing 
reminded me of the dreadful agitation of which Paris was the theatre.’ 


Madame de Stael did not return to Paris until the year 1795. 
Her retreat in the Pays de Vaud became, during the reign of ter- 
ror in ’93, the asylum of the proscribed of every denomination of 

olitics. She compared it, and justly, to an hospital, in which the 
wounded of all parties were indiscriminately received. Her efforts 
to rescue her friends in France from the fangs of Robespierre 
were equally ingenious and heroic; and many of those whom she 
guided and protected in their flight by the agency of a faithful 
Swiss, have borne a most affecting public testimony to the keen- 
ness of her solicitude and the warmth of her compassion. Her 
time was divided at Coppet between her colony of fugitives from 
the guillotine, her father, and her books. Filial piety was with 
her a passion, we might almost call it a superstition; for she not 
only loved and revered, but worshipped M. Necker. The world 
has accused her of affectation on this score; and it is certain, that 
by reverting perpetually to the topic of her affection, by comme- 
morating, as she has done, on every occasion, his virtues and his 
works, in a strain of absolute idolatry, she has in some degree 
merited the charge. Such hyperboles as the following, for instance, 
taken from her ‘ Considerations’ are only in unison with the ge- 
neral tone of the volumes which she has consecrated to his memo- 
ry. ‘ Though | have traversed all Europe, a genius of the same 
style, a moral principle of the same vigour as that of M. Necker 
has never come within my way. I have even now, twelve years 
after his death, more confidence in the least of his words, than I 
should have in any individual alive, however superior that indivi- 
dual might be:—the identity of my being consists in the attach- 
ment which I bear to his memory: the waves of life have carried 
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all away except this mighty shade, &c.—I owe no real gratitude 
on earth, but to God and my father, &c. 3 

It is a little singular, and somewhat unamiable, that she should 
have excluded her mother from all share of her gratitude. Ma- 
dame Necker was a woman of a highly cultivated mind and fine ta- 
lents: this may be seen from her correspondence with Gibbon, con- 
tained in the last edition of the Memoirs of the historian. She 
was worthy of her husband, by her firmness, beneficence, and 
fidelity, and is represented by her daughter as having engaged 
his tenderest affection and esteem. We do not recollect any di- 
rect tribute to her excellence in the writings of Madame de Stael. 
M. Necker, whom she deifies, was, undoubtedly, an able financier, 
and, we believe, a truly honest statesman. He has been the subject 
of immoderate censure as well as of undue panegyric, in relation 
to his management and plans as prime minister of the unfortunate 
Louis the sixteenth. We will not undertake to pronounce between 
his enthusiastic friends and prejudiced enemies; but we are sure 
that his labours of every kind are greatly overrated by his daugh- 
ter. She has devoted a considerable part of the first volume of her 
‘ Considerations’ to the history of his administration, and rendered 
it the more interesting by the interspersion of original anecdotes. 
M. Necker was a voluminous and distinguished author. His 
daughter relates that eighty thousand copies of his ‘Administration 
of the Finances’ were sold. It certainly deserves to be still consi- 
dered, in France, as a standard book. We hold in high estimation 
his Treatise on the Executive Power in Governments, and could 
wish it to be more generally known in the United States than we 
suppose it to be. It is brought home to us by the attention which 
the writer bestows upon that branch of our federal system. ‘The 
style of M. Necker is diffuse and fatiguing, especially in his work 
on Religious Opinions; and, though always instructive and judi- 
cious, he can hardly be allowed the merit of having produced 

‘master-pieces of profundity, sagacity, and eloquence.’ He at- 
tempted to dissuade Louis the sixteenth from embarking in the 
American war, for reasons entitled to weight in all similar con- 
junctures, with every government. ‘ He laid before the king,’ says 
Madame de Stael, ‘the strongest motives for a continuance of 
peace, and he who has been charged with republican sentiments, 
declared himself hostile to a war of which the object was the in- 
dependence of a people. I need not say that he, on his part, wished 
success to the colonists in their admirable cause; but he felt, on 
the one hand, that war never ought to be declared without positive 
necessity, and, on the other, that no possible concurrence of politi- 
cal results could counterbalance to France the loss she would sus- 
tain of the advantages she might derive from her capital wasted 
in the contest.’ 

Soon after the return of Madame de Stael to Paris, in 1795, she 
was denounced at the bar of the Convention by L egendre, the 
butcher; but her situation, as wife of the minister of Sweden, pro- 
tected her from violence. Her crime was that of being eager 
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in soliciting the recall of emigrants. She gave still greater offence 
to the Jacobin rulers by the pamphlet which she published in 
the same year, entitled Reflections on Peace, addressed to the 
French Nation. Vhis eloquent and Christian exhortation was cited 
with the greatest applause by Mr. Fox in the British parliament. 
Her next publication was the ‘ Essay upon the influence of the 
Passions on the Happiness of Individuals and of Nations, in two 
volumes octavo. She had not reached her thirtieth year when she 
attempted so abstruse a theme; and if she was not entirely suc- 
cessful, she displayed uncommon powers of philosophical investi- 
gation. She had chalked out too extensive 2 plan, and was less 
happy in her diction than in her later productions; but the ‘ Es- 
say’ abounds with vigorous and just conceptions, and new and 
striking views. The same remarks may be applied to her ‘ Litera- 
ture considered in its relations with social institutions, in two vo- 
lumes octavo, which has, we believe, had some circulation in this 
country, and well rewards the labour of perusal. It is fitted to 
convey an idea of the gravity of her studies and the extent of her 
literary attainments in the spring of her life. 

In 1797 she was first made acquainted at Paris with Bonaparte. 


She dwelis at considerable length in her ‘ Considerations,’ upon 


the impression which she then received from his appearance and 
demeanor. He became, after his accession to the supreme power, 

her persecutor and she source of the sharpest sorrows which em- 
bittered her existence. She has returned, in some sort, the poisoned 
chalice to his lips, by tracing, in her last work, his character and 
system of government, in a manner which renders her the most 
foixnidalile enemy that his reputation has as yet encountered. In 
1802, her father put forth a work entitled ‘ Last Political and f%- 
nancial Views,’ which excited the anger of the First Consul, and 
occasioned the banishment of the daughter from Paris, on the 
ground of her having given him ‘ false information on the state of 
France.’ In relation to this event, which forms an epoch in her 
lite, she makes remarks which deserve to be quoted in illustration 
of her personal history and character. ‘ I have since, I hope, me- 

rited this exile by my own conduct; but Bonaparte, who took the 
trouble of inquiring that he might wound the more effectually, 
wished to disturb the privacy of our domestic life, by holding up 
my father to me as the author of my exile. I was the first woman 
whom Bonaparte exiled; but a great number, adherents of oppo- 
site opinions, soon shared my fate. He wished me to praise him 
in my writings; he was vexed that I should be the only writer 
of reputation in France, who had published books during his 
reign, without making any mention of his gigantic existence, and 
at last, with inconceivable rage, he suppressed my work on Ger- 
many. Till then my disgrace consisted merely in my removal 
from Paris; but from that time I was forbidden to travel, and was 
threatened with imprisonment for the remainder of my days. My 
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the most beautiful woman in France, were banished, because they 
had come to see me at Coppet.’ : 

Lhere is no exaggeration or vain glory in this statement. The 
most powerful monarch of the world felt disquietude at the phrases 
which might fall from her, even at an hundred and fifty leagues 
from Pris; he watched with a suspicious eye and pursued with 
his vengeance, those of her early friends, who visited her in her 
distant retreat. To be thus isolated, and to be shut out of her be- 
loved France, was the severest of punishments for Madame de 
Stael; she bitterly bewailed her exile at almost every moment of 
the twelve years during which it continued; she frankly acknow- 
ledged how ill she supported its privations; but she remained inflex- 
ible in her political opinions, and never uttered a word or wrote a 
line of homage to the despotism which it was so much her interest 
to propitiate. This is noble, and aggravates the infamy of the num- 
berless apostates of the stronger sex.—The danger to which such 
of her friends as persisted in holding communion with her, were 
exposed, and the desire of perfect freedom in the enunciation of 
her sentiments, made her resolve finally,—but not without much 
hesitation and the most painful reluctance—to seek an asylum in 
England. ‘‘Uhreatened,’ she says, ‘ with imprisonment by a pre- 
fect extremely docile to power, if I showed the least intention of 
withdrawing for a day from my dwelling, I escaped when Bona- 
parte was just entering into Russia, fearing I should find no out- 
let in Europe if I deferred my project any longer. I had already 
but two ways of going to England, by Constantinuple and by St. 
Petersburgh. The war between Russia and Turkey rendered the 
road by the latter almost impracticable. I knew not what would 
become of me, when the emperor Alexander had the goodness to 
send me a passport to Vienna. On entering his empire, acknow- 
ledged as absolute, I felt myself free for the first time since the 
reign of Bonaparte. If he had succeeded in his expedition against 
Russia, there would not have been a single corner of continental 
ground where one would have been sheltered from his power.’— 
The tenor of this extract is curious as an illustration of the extent 
and intensity of the dominion established within the space of so 
few years, in the nineteenth century, by a soldier of fortune.— I 
reserve for another work,’ adds Madame de Stael, ‘ of which seve- 
ral pages are written, all the circumstances of my exile, and of 
the journies, even to the confines of Asia, which were the conse- 
quences of it.’ Her premature dissolution has deprived the world 
of a volume which would, no doubt, have combined the interest 
of romance with the importance of history. The journeys to which 
she refers were, however, productive of inestimable fruits in her 
* Corinna’ and her ‘ Germany,’ and may be said to have indem- 
nified her thus for the persecutions to which they were owing. 
Or the appearance of the first of those performances, the whole 
republic of letters hailed her as one of the brightest geniuses 
and most eloquent writers of the Age; crowned her, in spite of 
the frowns of Bonaparte, as she crowns her heroine at Rome, and 
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gave to her situation a proud relief, as cheering to herself as it 
must have been irritating to her oppressor. The Corznne is faulty 
as a novel; its moral tendency is at least questionable; its mate- 
rials are ill-assorted; its characters, with the exception of the prin- 
cipal, not perhaps the most happily chosen, or skilfully exhibited; 
in the sentimental parts it is too often strained and extravagant; 
but it is, in a great measure, original in the design and texture; 
and it abounds with beauties and felicities of the highest order. 
Though, as a picture of Italy, it may be too highly coloured and 
artificially wrought, as a work of imagination it is altogether 
one of the richest and most delightful extant. The French critics 
have found the style objectionable in several respects, while they 
admit that it is fervid, picturesque, and copious in a degree cor- 
respondent to the ardour of her enthusiasm, and the magical play 
of her fancy. 

Her ‘ Germany’ is her greatest effort; but, notwithstanding its 
dazzling success, and abundant merit, we are of opinion that 
her genius is more at home in the department of the melo- 
romance to which Corinne may be assigned. Still, it 1s not easy to 
decide in what sphere, whether of material description, and pa- 
thetic sentiment, or of political and literary philosophy, she shines 
the most, when we consider her severally in each, as she appears 
in the works just mentioned. She is seen to most disadvan- 
tage in the third part of her ‘ Germany,’ where she attempts to ex- 
pound the German metaphysics of the new school. ‘The brightest 
light of genius could not avoid obscuration when plunged into the 
fogs raised by Lessing and Kant. We admire the hardihood, and 
can distinguish the vigour, of Madame de Stael’s intellect in this 
situation, but feel that she is constantly involving both herself and 
us in deeper darkness. In all her works she is remarkable for 
throwing out, with a sort of momentary inspiration, luminous and 
profound reflections on human character and life. ‘They issue from 
the midst of the perverted morality of ‘ De/phine,’ of the outré pas- 
sion of the Corinne, and the rapt mysticism of the disquisition on 
the German philosophy. Her superior, natural reason escapes, and 
serves the reader as an unerring guide to the recesses of the hu- 
man heart, and to the true sources of taste and knowledge. 

Besides making war upon the theory of Bonapartean despotism, 
in her ‘ Germany,’ Madame de Stael ventured to break from the 
trammels of the French code of criticism, and to declare in favour 
of the German and English school of dramatic poetry. The lite- 
rati of Paris might have been grateful to her for bringing them 
acquainted with a number of foreign writers, of positive excellence, 
of whose names even they were previously ignorant; for spreading be- 
fore them so rich a feast of thought and expression, and for shed- 
ding so much lustre abroad upon the literary community in which 
she had been formed. But they attended, for the mom -nt, to nothing 
except the mortifying heresy of admitting the great poets of Ger- 
many to a kind of equality with their own; of placing the Klop- 
stocks, Schillers, Wielands, even upon a higher eminence.—J he na- 
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tional taste was scandalized; the national vanity piqued; and the 
Amazon was assailed by the stoutest champions of the French 
capital; who, in the flush of their indignation, seemed to have 
forgotten her sex and her general merits. We are not uncharitable 
in adding that there was another motive which whetted their pa- 
triotic zeal—the reprobation in which she notoriously stood with 
the Emperor. At the instigation of the police, the journals and 
gazettes of Paris discharged vollies of cavils, and sarcasms, and 
reproaches against the heterodox outlaw. 

A more congenial and summary retribution than that of literary 
detraction was tried, in the first instance, in the violent destruction 
of the whole Parisian edition of the work, although printed with 
the corrections of the official censor. When ten thousand copies 
were just ready for distribution, the minister of police, General 
Savary,* sent his gens’d-armes to the house of the bookseller, with 
orders to tear the whole in pieces, so that not a single copy should 
escape. This event produced a strong sensation throughout Eu- 
rope, at a moment when thrones were falling, and mighty convul- 
sions expected. It is in its spirit and circumstances, one of the 
most remarkable of the domestic feats of Bonaparte. Madame de 
Stael has exhibited it in detail and in the proper colours, in the preface 
to the London edition of 1814. She has marked the mutilations, 
which the manuscript suffered from the hands of the censor, be- 
fore the imprimatur was given, which was so unceremoniously vi- 
olated. The suppressed passages are of much historical import- 
ance as evidences of the genius, aims, and guilty conscience of 
the imperial government; and the whole transaction bespeaks the 
singular and wide-spread interest which the name and writings of 
this extraordinary woman inspired. 

She appeared no where in foreign countries as a stranger; at 
London as well as at Paris, at Rome and Weymar, she was equally 
in her element, and naturalized herself at once in the society of 
finest intelligences; she was mistress of the principal languages of 
Europe, and familiar with the literature of Italy, Germany, and 
England; her instinctive sagacity pointed, and her enthusiasm 
kindled, at what was excellent in the literary productions, political 
institutions, and social habits of the nations which she visited; she 
celebrated what she admired according to the gratification afforded 
to her exquisite tastes and deep sensibility. In Italy, she was all 
alive to the prodigies of art, to the beauty of the climate, to the 
fervor of the native genius, and the ease of social intercourse; in 
Germany, she was captivated by the solidity and simplicity of 


* He transmitted at the same time orders to Madamede Stael to quit France 
in four and twenty hours. The letter which he addressed to her on the occasion, 
contains the following passage, not, we think, to be read by any man of common 
gallantry or feeling without shame and disgust. ‘It appeared to me, that the air 
of this country did not agree with you, and we are not yet reduced to seek for 
models amongst the people you admire.—Your last work 1s not French; itis 1 
who have put a stop to the publication of it. 1 am sorry for the loss the booksel- 
ler must sustain, but it is not possible for me to suffer it to appear. 
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character; the independence of the literary spirit; the hardihood 
of the philosophical theories; the novelty and raciness of the po- 
etical style and imagery: in England, the political institutions were 
seen by her in their abstract perfection, and contrasted with what 
she had witnessed and loathed in her own country, of arbitrary 
rule, and personal insecurity; the purer morals, the sounder sense, 
the more general information and rational philosophy, the natural 
dignity and manly tone, of the British, made the deepest impres- 
sion upon her, and accordingly she has, in the third volume of her 
‘ Considerations,’ where she treats at large of England, the air of a 


determined and interested eulogist. Whatever she undertook to 


describe received, moreover, the hues of her own fancy, and was 
more or less affected in the representation by her original modes 
of expression. The kindness of her nature, too, had its influence, 
and is evidenced by the prodigality of her praises. 

It is known that she formed the resolution, at one period, of emi- 
grating to these United States. We heartily wish she had done so, 
as she was already prepared by her political opinions, to view our 
institutions with an unclouded and even an affectionate eye. She 
has not overlooked this nation in her ‘ Considerations,’ and it is 
with particular satisfaction that we transcribe the following pas- 
sages of the third volume. ‘ That admirable good sense which is 
founded on justice and security, exists no where but in England 
or in America,’*** ‘ There is a people who will one day be very great, 
I mean the Americans. One stain only obscures the perfect splen- 
dour of reason that vivifies that country; slavery still subsists in 
the southern provinces; but when congress shall have found a re- 
medy for that evil, how shall we be able to refuse the most pro- 
found respect to the institutions of the United States? whence comes 
it then that many English allow themselves to speak with disdain 
of such a people? ‘ They are shop-keepers,” they repeat. And 
how did the courtiers of Louis XIV_ talk of the English them- 
selves? The people of Bonaparte’s court also, what did they say! 
The Americans, it is true, declared war against England at a very 
ill-chosen time, with respect to Europe. But America on this oc- 
easion looked only to what concerned her. interest; and she can 
certainly not be suspected of having wished to favour the imperial 
system. But could the declaring war unseasonably against En- 
gland, justify the burning of Washington? What is there more 
honourable for mankind than this new world, which has establish- 
ed itself without the prejudices of the old; this new world where 
religion is in all its fervor, without needing the support of the state 
to maintain it; where the law commands by the respect it inspires, 
without being enforced by any military power?’ 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, the interdict was raised for 
Madame de Stael, and she quickly repaired to Paris from which 
no length of absence could estrange her affections. It was there 
that her sympathies had the fullest gratification, and that she 
triumphed anew, at almost every moment, by her colloquial powers, 
which, out of France, could not be exercised with the same free- 
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dom and effect; although, as we can testify, it was not necessary 
to be a native of that country to be sensible of their surpassing 
versatility and energy. She adhered, under Louis XVIII, to her 
liberal doctrines in politics and literature, and her dwelling in Pa- 
ris continued, during the first year of the restoration, to be the 
head-quarters of what was styled the liberal party. 

In the midst of the bustle of political revolutions and the con- 
flict of party-interests she found leisure to raise a monument to 
the memory of her father, in the interesting volume entitled ‘ Life 
of M. Necker.’ ‘The two last years of her life, she was chiefly 
employed in preparing for the press, her great work—the ‘ Con- 
siderations on the principal events of the French revolution,’ 
which has been recently published in three volumes octavo, by 
her son and son-in-law. ‘The first and second volumes, and a 
portion of the third, received her last corrections. The newspa- 
pers have given remarkable accounts, which we do not suppose 
to be in the least exaggerated, of the avidity with which this post- 
humous publication has been sought and read in Europe. By her 
early opportunities, her high connexions, and her range of person- 
al observation, Mad. de Stael was especially qualified for passing in 
review the events, parties, characters, and results of the French 
revolution; and the knowledge of this adventitious aptitude, inde- 
pendently of her reputation for ability as a writer, served to excite 
in the European world, a lively curiosity. There is enough, par- 
ticularly in the two first volumes of the ‘ Considerations,’ to reward 
it, and to secure to her a foremost rank among political authors. 
The investigation with which she sets out, of the causes of the 
fall of the monarchy, is not so satisfactory to us, as some other in- 
quiries which we have read, and we would cite as the prefera)le 
one in our estimation, that of Senac de Meilhan»* whom she un- 
warily pronounces a superficial writer. But she is eminently suc- 
cessful in describing the first movements, and developing the prin- 
ciples and aims of the early parties of the revolution, preparatively 
to exhibiting, as she does in firm and speaking profile, the whole 
series of the revolutionary governments. The last of these, that 
of Bonaparte—concentered in the man, being of deeper concern to 
her and the world, shares, with her father’s administration, her 
most earnest attention and vigorous touches. She will have am- 
ple revenge for her personal wrongs, if posterity should decide 
on the character of Napoleon trom her final representations; 
and in truth, we know of none better entitled to determine its 
judgment, when we consider the certainty and cogency of the 
facts, the sagacity of the reasonings, and the soundness of the 
principles, by which they are supported. If there be, here, some 
stirrings of passion and private feeling, scarcely any thing of the 
kind is visible in the preceding parts of her work, except, as we 
have already intimated, in relation to the impeccability of her fa- 
ther’s administration. In all the rest,—including even the 


* Du Gouvernement, des Meurs, et des conditions en France, avant la Reyo- 
lution. 1 vol. octavo, 
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exposition of the state of affairs and the conduct of parties 
after the reinstatement of the Bourbons, contained in the third 
volume,—she displays a remarkable degree of impartiality, candor, 
and calmness of deliberation; so as to leave us under the impres- 
sion that her ‘ Considerations’ are likely to have a most salutary ef- 
fect, at this period, upon the public mind of France. Her tone as 
to the value and indispensableness of free institutions is uniformly 
peremptory, and indicative of the steady elevation and independ- 
ence of her spirit; and it is impossible for the reader not to be 
convinced that she was chiefly actuated in the composition of the 
work, by the hope of promoting the liberties of France in the first 
place, and then of the human race. She excels in her historical 
portraits, which are numerous and drawn from the life. We have 
too, some fine specimens of historical criticism, to which, although 
it is so commonly attempted, none but an understanding of the 
highest order, is properly equal. The last six or eight chapters of 
the third volume, have the objectionable features of a rough 
draught; but conta a number of those luminous general reflec- 
tions which are so thickly sown in the finished portions of the work. 
‘The productions which we have mentioned do not make up the 
whole of Mad. de Stael’s literary labours. She published besides, 
*Zulma, and three novels prec eded by an essay on Fictions; ‘ Re- 
flections on Suicide,’ &c. and contributed the articles Aspasza, Cleo- 


patra, Camoens, &c. in the Universal Biography now passing 


through the press of Paris. Her son proposes to publish a com- 
plete edition of her works, in which will be included some inedited 
pieces, and among these, the fragments of a work begun under 
the title of ‘Ten Years of Exile.’ 

It is with great reluctance that we advert at all to her first no- 
vel, Delphine, in 4. volumes octavo, which we consider as an inde- 
lible stain upon her memory. W hen she thus employed her pen 
in the cause of disorder and vice, her genius and taste kept aloof, 
and left her to compromit her lite ‘rary character by a preposterous 
style, and absurdities of every description. This lady manifested, 
it is said, equally by her example, her contempt for the marriage- 
tic,* and we suspect that the contrasting virtue of her mother is 
one of the causes why she 1s so penuriously praised in the pages 
of the daughter. 

While, then, we commemorate admiringly the many excellent 
qualities of the heart which distinguished Mad. de Stael, and class 
her with the most powerful intelligences and eloquent writers of 
the age, we find her far less respectable,—as she must have found 
herself, with all her celebrity, far less happy,—than the Mores, 
the Edgeworths, and the Hamiltons, of Britain, whose lives 
and writings conspire to strengthen the sacred delicacy of their 
sex, and to teach the true ends of female ambition. 


* We refer only to the period of her union with the Barun de Stael. After her 
death, the world was apprized that she had some time before, secretly married AM. 
de Rocca, the real or putative author of the interesting ‘ Memoirs of the French 
war in Spain.’ 
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Art. [I.—Russian History, from the year 1725 to 1761, abridg- 
ed from an unpublished political History of Russia; by an 
American. 

pe PER the Great died without having formally nominated a 

successor. At the period of the solemn coronation of Catha- 
rine, he undoubtedly designed to transmit the sceptre to her; but, 
only a few months before his decease, he detected the beloved vita 
to whom he had sacrificed Alexis, and whom he had delighted to 
honour, in an adulterous intrigue with a young chamberlain of her 
household, of the name of Moens. This event, which is said to 
have hastened his death, renders it probable, that he would have 
made some other choice, had not the rapid progress of his malady 
deprived him of strength for the purpose. While he was yet in 
the agonies of dissolution, effectual measures were taken by the 

favourite Menzikoff to secure the throne to Catharine. The im- 

perial guard was propitiated, the public treasure seized, and the 

head of the ecclesiastical synod made to declare, that Peter had 
communicated to him, the most decided intentions in favour of his 
august consort. ‘The senate, together with the principal civil and 
military officers, wished to substitute Peter, the infant son of 

Alexis; but the power and address of Menzikoff prevailed. 
Catharine, now empress of all the Russias, had an origin widely 

contrasted with the splendour of her station. It is disputed among 

the historians, whether she was born in Sweden, or Livonia: All, 
however, agree that she was of the lowest parentage; that, at Ma- 
rienbourg in Livonia, during the war with Charles XII, she fell as 

a prisoner,—on the very day of her marriage with a Swedish sol- 

dier,—into the hands of a Russian general, of whom she became 

the mistress, and that she afterwards attached herself to Menzikoff, 
by whom she was finally transferred to Peter, who saw her by ac- 
cident in the house of his favourite, where she appeared in a me- 
nial capacity. She married the Cra in 1717, after having given 
him two children, and until the discovery I have mentioned above, 
maintained an almost unbounded ascendency over his mind. Her 
personal attractions, the equability and gayety of her temper, her 
politic and zealous participation in all his plans and fatigues, were 
the means by which she acquired a#control operative even in his 
paroxysms of rage, and which was exerted with so much real or 
counterfeit humanity, as to make her generally beloved among the 
people. Deficient in great qualities and dazzling accomplishments, 
she seems to have possessed an exceedingly artful and ambitious 
spirit, to which the natural softness of her manners served as a cloak 
and an instrument. The few circumstances which I have cited of 
her history, are sufficient to show what were her morals, and her 
feelings towards the Czar. The first measure of her administration 
was an outrage to his memory. I refer to the recall and elevation of 
the sister of Moens, whom Peter had caused to be knouted, and 
banished to Siberia, for acting as the accomplice of his dishonour. 
The real sovereignty of the empire devolved on Menzikoff, 
whose origin was correspondent to that of his mistress, From. 
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having been the servant of a pastry cook, he had risen, through 
accident in the first instance, and afterwards by the force of great 
natural abilities, to the highest place in the favour and confidence 
of Peter. His vices were not less remarkable than his talents and 
services. Entrusted with the administration of the armies and 
finances he was thrice convicted of peculation to a vast amount, 
and stripped of all his booty. Although scarcely a day passed that 
he did not feel the weight of Peter’s cane;—that he was not ex- 
posed to the axe, he yet contrived to maintain himself in the most 
important posts of the empire. Manstein, in delineating his cha- 
racter, says, that his ambition was boundless, his avarice insatiable; 
that having had no education, his manners were coarse; but that he 
was an excellent soldier, strongly attached to Peter, and wedded 
to his maxims of government,—traits to which he chiefly owed his 
good fortune. 

Catharine, under the guidance of Menzikoff, pursued steadily 
the plans of her predecessor. His obsequies were speedily followed 
by the pompous celebration of the marriage of her daughter Anne 
with the duke of Holstein, to whom this princess had been previ- 
ously affianced, pursuant to the policy of multiplying connexions 
with Germany, as a means of obtaining a voice in the diet, and a 
more direct influence over the affairs of Earope. In conformity to 
the same principle, and with a view of wresting Sleswick from 
Denmark, for the duke of Holstein, Catharine acceded to the cele- 
brated treaty of Vienna of 1726, which awakened such lively 
alarms in England, and of which the remote consequences were 
so important to Kussia. This transaction was connected with de- 
signs and accompanied by naval and military preparations, which 
evinced an ambition and energy properly characteristic of the dis- 
ciples of Peter the Great. The North was preserved, however, from 
the most sanguinary convulsions, by the adverse treaty of Hanov er, 
between England, France, and Prussia, and the vigorous Measures 
of the British court.* 

About this period Menzikoff presented himself, under the aus- 
pices of Catharine, as a candidate for the throne of Courland, al- 
though the states of that dutchy had previously chosen the celebrat- 
ed count Maurice of Saxony as their sovereign. The intrigues and 
menaces of Russia were competent to obtain the abrogation of this 
election, but not to secure that of Menzikoff. He returned to St. 
Petersburg to be indemnified there for his disappointment,—not- 
withstanding the cabals formed against him during his absence,—by 
the confirmation of an authority under which all orders of men were 
compelled to crouch, and of which they were made to feel the 


- weight in the most wanton indignities and cruel proscriptions. 


Catharine had scarcely been a year on the throne, when she fell 
into an atrophy, which, in the course of another tw elvemonth. put: 
a period to her existence at the age of thirty-eight. The favourite 


* See Coxe’s Memoirs of sir Robert Walpole, vol. 1. chap. 27 and 28. Memoirs 
of Horatio Walpole, &eé, 
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is accused by some historians of having poisoned her, in order to 
govern with more independence and security, in the name of the 
mfant son of Alexis, whom she had designated as her successor. 
The charge has, however, no other foundation than plausible sur- 
mise. In uneducated, and half civilized minds, ambition is, indeed, 
doubly fierce and impatient; and when supreme power is the stake, 
might readily prompt to a crime even of such doubtful advantage. 

The testament of Catharine, in constituting Peter the son of the 
unfortunate Alexis, heir to the empire, established, for the admi- 
nistration of the national concerns during his minority, a regency 
composed of prince Menzikoff, the duke and dutchess of Holstein, 
and six other of the principal personages of the court. One of the 
clauses of the will’ peremptorily ordained, that the young monarch, 
then but in his ninth year, should marry, at the proper age, a daugh- 
ter of Menzikoff. From this circumstance, we cannot be at a loss 
to understand under whose dictation the whole was framed. It did 
not, however, enter into the real designs of the favourite to admit 
of any control or participation in the enjoyment of the supreme 
power. ‘The council of regency assembled but once to ratify the 
will, and was never allowed to meet again. 

Cabals were formed in favour of the princess Anne, but easily 
frustrated, and both the duke and dutchess were forced, by studied 
humiliations, to quit the empire. ‘Their intrepid competitor made 
himself master of the person of the young prince, afhanced his 
daughter to him with imperial pomp im the presence of the whole 
court, and reigned alone with the spirit both of a Sylla and a Le- 
pidus. All those to whom his ward had manifested any attachment, 
or who seemed likely to interfere with his views, were relen tlessly 
proscribed. His own brother-in-law, a Portuguese, is to be remark- 
ed in the list of the exiles to Siberia. His rapacity, which even the 
‘iron rule of Peter the Great had been incompetent to restrain, 
knew no bounds, in the favourable situation in which he was now 
placed for the indulgence of all his vices. 

In a court like that of Russia no extent of power, or degree of 
vigilance could prove an entire security against intrigue. The ene- 
mies of the regent gained access to the person of the prince in spite 
of every precaution of jealous tyranny; and by the agency of one 
of his youthful companions, a prince Ivan Dolgorouki, who had 
won his affections, opened his eyes to his real situation. ‘he cu- 
pidity of Menzikoff betrayed him into an act which served to ac- 
celerate his fall; that of seizing for his own use, a sum of money 
seut by Peter as a present to his sister. Nothing more was now 
wanting to the prisoner than an opportunity of escaping from his 
bonds and shaking off the yoke. 

During a severe fit of sickness with which Menzikoff was visit- 
ed soon after, the object was accomplished, and his disgrace pre- 
pared. On his recovery he found himself completely in the power 
of his more dexterous enemies; he was arrested, stripped of his 
immense wealth, and banished into Siberia, with his family, inclu- 
ding the daughter whom he had betrothed to the young sovereign. 
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The spoil of his moveables alone amounted, it is said, to three 
millions of rubles. Under one of the severest climates of the frigid 
zone, and with a scanty provision for subsistence, he acquired a 
strength of body and a composure of mind, which he had never 
possessed in the season of his brilliant prosperity. His history 
from the period of his exile,—from which he never returned,— 
until his death, is highly edifying, and yields a most affecting veri- 
fication of the maxim, that our nature is better fitted to bear the 
frowns, than the favours of fortune. 

The commencement of the-reign of Peter II furnished another 
remarkable instance of the vicissitudes of human fate. Eudoxia, 
the discarded and persecuted wife of Peter the Great, whom Ca- 
tharine I, on her accession, had thrown into solitary confinement, 
was liberated by her grandson, loaded with honours and favours, 
received at Moscow by the higher nobility with every demonstra- 
tion of reverence and love, and established there for the rest of 
her life, in a manner suited to her former rank. She was at the 
same time acquitted of all the charges that had been preferred 
against her by her husband, and proclaimed his only lawful wife;— 
one out of a multitude of proofs, that no monarch of Russia, not 
a Peter the Great, could expect after death, even from those ap- 
parently most devoted to his honour and his will, the slightest re- 
spect for his domestic arrangements, or tenderness for his reputa- 
tion. It is in the nature of despotism to insulate its possessor; to 
expunge, in some sort, his existence, as respects those who follow 
him in the same character; in whatever relation they may stand 
towards him, whether of consanguinity, or of obligation. It uni- 
versally excludes the influence of those sympathies, which in pri- 
vate life,—sometimes in limited monarchies,—operate not only in 
the case ol an immediate, but of a remote succession. 

On the banishment of Menzikoff, Peter II fell under the equal- 
ly absolute tutelage of the Dolgoroukis, who had managed the 
conspiracy against the veteran minister. They formed one of 
the most illustrious of the ancient families of Russia, but pursued 
the same ends as the adventurer whom they had displaced. The 
regency was forgotten; the person of the young prince was beset 
as ‘closely as before; every avenue to his favour barred but through 
them; and a sister of Ivan Dolgorouki, his inseparable companion, 
offered to him as a wife. The designation of the day for the nup- 
tials seemed to fix the Dolgoroukis on the pinnacle of greatness, 
when, a short time prior to the intended celebration, in the midst 
of the most animated and splendid festivities, the sovereign was 
seized with the small pox, and in a few days, at the age of sixteen, 
fell a victim to the disease, through the ignorance of his physicians, 
and his own imprudence. 

‘The reign of Peter II,’ says general Manstein, ‘lasted but two 
years and nine months; and though this prince was so very young 
when he died, he was nevertheless, regrette ‘d by the whole nation. 
The Russians of the old stock found in him a prince after their 
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own heart, especially for having quitted St. Petersburg, and brought 
back their residence to Moscow. There was no compulsion to serve 
in the army, so that every one could stay at home quietly.* The 
Cossacks of the Ukraine revolted in order to recover the privileges 
of which they had been deprived by Peter the Great, on account 
of their insubordination; but they were quickly reduced to order, 
by sending troops against them. From the time of Catharine until 
the death of Peter LI, Russia was governed by none but Menzikoff 
and the princes Dolgorouki, who had supplanted him, and inherit- 
ed his vices.’ 

The Czar had scarcely expired, before his favourite Ivan Dol- 
gorouki, rushed forth from the sick chamber, and proclaimed his 
sister, the intended bride, empress of all the Russias. A superior 
influence was then at work, and baffled the scheme, although sup- 
ported—if we are to believe the imperial manifestos afterwards 
issued—by a fabricated will. The council of state, the senate, and 
such of the principal generals of the army as were then at Moscow, 
had already assembled to give not only a new monarch, but a 
new constitution to the empire. Their deliberations resulted in 
the determination to tender the sceptre to Anne the dowager dut- 
chess of Courland, a daughter of Ivan, brother of Peter the Great, 
to the exclusion of her elder sister, the dutchess of Mecklenbourg, 
then at Moscow; of the grandson of Catherine I, and of Elizabeth 
the daughter of Peter I,—all of whom had more regular claims. 

The true reason, according to Manstein, for preferring the dut- 
chess of Courland, was, that she being at Mittau, the remoteness 
of the place, would afford time for the organization of a new sys- 
tem of government concerted in the assembly. The majority of 
this body were strongly inclined to the restoration of the old order 
of things, and the exclusion of foreigners from all share in the 
administration of the empire. They therefore readily concurred 
in a project of limiting the power of the empress elect, by such 
conditions as would make her altogether dependent upon ‘the coun- 
cil of state composed cf seven members, who professed to be de- 
voted to the attainment of those objects. 

The articles of compact framed accordingly, were of a tenor to 
convert the government into an oligarchy, and constitute a revo- 
lution unique in the Russian annals. Anne signed them without 
hesitation, well assured, that when once at Moscow, with the scep- 
tre in her grasp, she should find no difficulty in replacing the des- 
potism on its old foundations. The deputies of the council exacted 
from her, at the same time, a promise not to suffer herself to be 
accompanied or followed into Russia, by her favourite Biren, a 
Courlander of obscure birth, who, from an humble station in her 
household, had reached, by means of a handsome person, and an 
insinuating address, the first place in her confidence and affections. 
The appearance of this individual at Moscow, but a few days after 


* See Williams’s opinion of this reign—History of the Northern Governments. 
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the arrival of his mistress, was an unequivocal augury of the de- 
gree of respect which would be paid to the written stipulations. 

I scarcely need relate that no time was lost in forming a vigor- 
ous combination for the overthrow of the heptarchy, and that the 
object was speedily accomplished. Dissentions were adroitly sown 
wn the council itself; the lower nobility were roused by the repre- 
sentation, that under the new constitution, they would be debarred 
all preferment in the state, of which the first honours were, pre- 
viously, within their reach; the jealousy already conceived of the 
power of the council by the higher nobility, was artfully fomented, 
and the prevailing spirit of sedition industriously chafed into ac- 
tion. When the guards, now as important on such occasions as ever 
the pretorians were at Rome, had been completely gained over by 
flattery and largesses, and stationed so as to lend their aid, where 
it might be necessary, nothing remained for the injured empress, 
but to assemble, with the utmost solemnity, the council of state 
and the senate; to receive a deputation professedly from the whole 
nobility, who urged their desire, and the prayer of the nation at 
lar, that she would take the absolute rule into her own hands, 
in is much as Russia had for many ages been governed by a sole 
monarch;—and finally to tear to pieces the instrument of conces- 
sion which had been extorted from her generous credulity. The 
paiace then resounded with acclamations of joy, which were re- 
peated by the soldiery posted to guard the avenues, and soon 
echoed throughout the empire. But, the evening after the ceremo- 
ny, an unusually vivid Aurora Borealis gave the horizon the ap- 
pearance of being suflused with blood. This phenomenon struck 
terror into the people of Moscow, and was interpreted as a certain 
presage of a sanguinary reign. 

The council of state could not fail to experience the instantaneous 


vengeance of the sovereign whom it would have reduced to a 


pageant. It was dissolved, and a new one substituted of a very 
different character. The princes Dolgorouki, who had finally con- 
curred in the erection of the oligarchy, were dispersed through- 
out Siberia, and after languishing for eight years in that horrible 
exile, were brought back, to glut with their blood, the unappeased 
rage of their enemies. Two of them, including the favourite of 
Peter II, were broke on the wheel; two quartered, and others of 
this house, one, as I have said, of the most illustrious and ancient 
of Russia, cut off by modes of punishment, suitable only for the 
vilest malefactors. 

The apprehensions which prompted the old nobility to stipulate 
for the elimination of Biren, were fully justified in the sequel. 
On the day of the solemn coronation by which the Czarina sought 
to confirm her victory over the council, her favourite was dignified 
with the title of count, and exalted to the place of high chamber- 
lain, vacated by the exile of prince Ivan Dolgorouki.—But a little 
time elapsed before his imperial mistress sunk into the condition 
of a ward, and all Russia lay prostrate at his feet. Menzikoff had 
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never possessed a larger share of power, nor had he ever employ- 
ed it with a despotism so fierce and oppressive. 

Biren was of a temper still more ferocious and sanguinary; of 
abilities much inferior, and of manners equally coarse; but he was 
endowed with considerable energy and firmness of spirit, which he 
carried into the management not only of his private concerns, but 
of those of the empire. The executions, confiscations, proscrip- 
tions, of which he is accused as the author, caused the short reign 
of Anne, a period of ten years, to resemble in complexion, and, if 
we consider the number of the victims, to surpass in atrocity, the 
administration of Marius at Rome. Not less than twenty thousand 
exiles to Siberia are said to belong to the list. Yet the sovereign 
herself is far from being chargeable with the qualities of harshness 
and cruelty. This instance proves—and similar evidence abounds 
in the History of Russia—the correctness of the observation, that 
the principal misfortune of despotic states, is not the being Z0- 
verned by an absolute monarch, but by slaves in power, the crea- 
tures of blind favour, chance, or intrigue, who have no direct in- 
terest in the prosperity of the people; who, not daring to look to 
the future on account of the inevitable precariousness of their for- 
tunes, consult only the gratification of the moment; and who, sure 
of present impunity, give without hesitation into all the excesses 
to which their nature may be prone, and their situation invites. 

The remark I have here made concerning the vice of favouritism 
in despotisms, might be extended to democracies, in which it is apt 
to exist, from similar causes, andto prove scarcely less malignant. 
When in the last mentioned form of government, and in a coun- 
try already at a high point of intellectual improvement, it happens 
that foreigners easily become orac/es, the mischief is altogether 
without alloy. In Russia it was tempered by the benefit of the 
lights which their superior science and sagacity enabled them to 
communicate, by the important aid which they furnished in the 
proper organization and employment of her natural resources and 
in placing the government on a level, in arms and negotiation, 
with the neighbouring powers. 

While the avarice of Biren assailed all classes, and his ambition 
admitted of no rival, his vengeance was particularly directed 
against the Russian nobility, on whom he inflicted every kind of 
suffering and degradation. ‘The excuse for his severity to the na- 
tives, was, that they were manageable under no other system ot 
government; the same as is urged by the encomiasts of Peter the 
Great, in justification of his enormities. But the one hated impla- 

cably, ‘and the other sovereignly despised the Russian nation: these 
sentiments, united to the innate violence of character common to 
both, were ‘probably the true causes of the savageness of their ruie. 

It was the good fortune of Anne, as re gards the prosperity of 
her administration, to be surrounded with foreigners, whom Peter 
the Great had raised to the first dignities on account of their capa- 
city, and who were now recommended by the additional merit of 
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long experience in the public service. Count Osterman, her minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, a Lithuanian by birth, had negotiated the 
peace of N eustadt for Peter, and was a statesman of consummate 
adroitness and profound knowledge of business.—Munich, a Dan- 
ish soldier of fortune, whom she created a field-marshal, and pla- 
ced at the head of the war department, possessed all the qualities 
of a great general and an accomplished intriguer. Many other 
celebrated adventurers might be cited in addition, of talents simi- 
far to those of Osterman and Munich, and of morals not less re 
nage whose flagitious example conduced to heighten the denenvi- 

*, while their services enlarged the renown and augmented the 
et of the empire. 

All branches of administration soon wore a flourishing aspect 
under such directors. The genius and activity of Munich intro- 
duced into the Russian army, a better discipline than it ever before 
enjoyed; and placed the ‘whole military establishment upon a 
highly improved footing. Judicious regulations were made for 
the promotion of trade; the ancient treaties of commerce were 
renewed; the relations with China strengthened, and the foreign 
powers, such as Denmark, England, and Sweden, whom the move- 
ments of Catherine 1st had alienated, and with whom it was not now 
convenient to quarrel, were tranquillized by politic concessions and 
assurances. At this period, too, about the third year of the reign 
(1733) the provinces wrested by Peter the Great from Persia 
were restored,—spontaneously in appearance, but in reality from the 


obvious necessity of the sacrifice—to Thamas Kouli Khan, the fa- 


mous conqueror. Of this transaction, I have already spoken. It is 
remarkable as the only instance in the history of Russia, since the 
time of the Czar Alexis, of the relinquishment of the smallest 
portion of the territory, which she had formally annexed to her em- 
pire. 

The ambitious projects conceived by Peter the Great were, how- 
ever, far from being relinquished. The spirit which generated 
them, had never declined, and gave birth to still more extrava- 

ant dreams of aggrandizement. Among other objects the subjec- 
tion of Poland was steadily kept in view. An opportunity of en- 
croachment on this side could not fail to be eagerly seized, and it 
was furnished in 1733, by the death of her king Augustus ITI, of 
Saxony, whom Peter had established on the throne, to the exclu- 
sion of Stanislas Leczinski, the candidate of Charles XII. Stanis- 
las, bereaved in his turn of the crown, which Charles plucked 
from the head of Augustus to plant on his brow, had been com- 
pelled to fly his country, bearing still the titles of royalty, and to wan- 
der from court to court in search of protection, until a court-in- 
trigue made him father-in-law to Louis XV, of France, and 


threw him, in consequence, under the egis of that power. 
The French government had been busy, from the year 1729, 


in plots for his re-election to the throne of Poland on the death 
redoubled 


of his competitor, and when this event happened, 
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its efforts. The son of Augustus of Saxony, the rival candidate, 
succeeded, however, in obtaining for his pretensions the determin- 
ed support of the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburgh. He gained 
over the former by signing the Pragmatic sanction, so dear to the 
emperor Charles VI, and the latter, by engaging to make a full 
cession to Anne, of the districts which had been assigned as her 
dowry in Courland, and to secure the investiture of that dutchy 
for her favourite Biren. 

In declaring herself against Stanislas, Russia avowed as one of 
her motives, the circumstance of his attachment to Sweden and 
his enmity to herself; but with both the allied courts, the suppres- 
sion of French influence in Poland was, independently of the hope 
of substituting their own, a leading inducement to the course which 
they pursued. From the manifestoes of the parties, it is evident, 
that, on both sides, the most illicit means had been employed,—vast 
sums of money corruptly expended,—to promote the success of their 
respective candidates. The views of France were, however, con- 
formable to the inclinations of the Polish Diet and nation, who 
had resolved to elect none but a piast or native nobleman, and 
whom the threats of Russia had served to unite and confirm in 
this resolution. 

These circumstances, the cabals of the French ministry, and the 

ardent co-operation of the Polish primate and the greater part of 
the nobility, indignant at the compulsion attempted by Russia, en- 
listed every voice in favour of Stanislas, who, thirty years after his 
first coronation, was now, for the second time, chosen king of Po- 
land, by the unanimous suffrages of sixty thousand gentleman as- 
sembled at the Kola or field of election. The monarch himself, 
had arrived, two days previous, at Warsaw, and the triumph 
seemed complete, as it was not deemed possible that any foreign 
power would persist in attempting to defeat the will of the nation 
thus expressed.* 

But the court of St. Petersburgh was not to be diverted from 
its purpose. In this interval the empress Anne, says Manstein, 
had played off all imaginable springs of policy to embarrass the 
election of Stanislas. She had stationed large bodies of troops on 
the frontiers of Poland, and signified to the Diet, through her am- 
bassador, that both Russia and Austria would support the elector 
of Saxony with all their forces, in case the republic should be re- 
fractory. 
the Polish bishops, and some of the nobles, she succeeded in forming 
a small party of about three thousand dissentients. These, on the 
day after the great national act, seceded from the field of election, 
entered a protest against the choice of Stanislas, proclaimed Augus- 
tus king of Poland, and solicited the protection of Russia. 

This appeal was ‘the signal for inundating Poland with Russian 
troops. Count Lacy was already on the banks of the Vistula with 


* See Manstcin, Ruilhiere, Xc. 


By practising upon the cupidity and jealousies of two of 
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twenty thousand Russians and Saxons; thirty thousand more were 
marched in the same direction; Stanislas with his principal adhe- 
rents, was compelled to fiy to Dantzic, and Warsaw was occupi- 
ed by the Russians. 

The magistracy of Dantzic having intimated a determination to 
defend the illustrious fugitive at every hazard, Lacy proceeded 
with all possible expedition to invest that city, nominally a free 
one, but of which Peter the Great had not scrupled to violate the 
independence. Marshal Munich himself soon appeared to take 
the command of the besiegers. Notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of his skill and courage, the siege endured for nearly five months 
and cost him not less than eight thousand men and two hundred 
officers. ‘Che chief nobility of Poland, together with the French 
ambassador, fell into his hands, on the reduction of the place; but 
Stanislas, the principal object of the enterprise, had, to the deep 
mortification of the Russians, effected his escape only a few days 
before, in the disguise of a peasant. 

The party of this prince in Poland, which embraced nearly the 
whole nation, prolonged the contest for a year after the surrender 
of Dantzic; but could, with raw troops hastily collected, make no 

effectual resistance to the disciplined armies of Russia. The lat- 
ter proved every where victorious, and at length subdued all op- 
position. Augustus III was triumphantly crowned at Warsaw 
under the banners of Munich, and recognised by the majority of 
the nobles as the lawful sovereign of Poland, w hile the whole king- 
dom was yet a scene of devastition committed by his merciless 
auxiliaries. 

France lavished magnificent promises, but gave no important 
military aid to the Polish patriots, during this destructive war. 
By her tre ‘aty with the court of Vienna, of which the prelimina- 
ries were signed i in 1735, Stanislas abdicated his crown under her 
dictation, and was compensated with the dutchies of Lorraine and 
Bar, which he continued to enjoy during the rest of his life. 

About this period, too, happened the death of the reigning duke 
of Courland; an event of which immediate advantage was taken 
by the empress Anne to crown the ambition of Biren. By means 
similar to those employed in the case of Poland, the states of the 
dutchy were forced to nominate as its sovereign an adventurer, to 
whom its nobility had formerly refused admission into their order 
with marked aversion and disdain. The new king of Poland, Au- 
gustus, did not hesitate to grant the investiture to Biren, conform- 
ably to his promise, and Courland, although nominally a fief of 
ithe republic, became from that moment, virtually, a province of 
Russia. 

The cabinet of St. Petersburgh awaited only the completion of 
their enterprise in Poland, to commence a war, already projected, 
wgainst Turkey.—The resolution had been early taken to w ipe 
away as soonas circumstances would permit, the disgrace of the trea- 
ty of Pruth, in concordance with the intentions of Peter the Great, and 
torealize his views of dominion in that quarter. Every mode of apo- 
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logy and concession was tried by the Ottoman Porte to avert hos- 
tilities; but in vain. ‘The conjuncture was too’ favourable to be ne- 
glected, as the Turks were then defending themselves against 
Thamas Kouli Khan, and the cabinet of Vienna had secretly en- 
gaged to co-operate in their destruction. 

Ignorant of this circumstance the Divan applied to Austria for 
het friendly interposition, and a congress was opened at Serock 
upon the Neister, under her auspices, for the settlement of all dis- 
putes.* The conferences were brought, however, to a speedy con- 
clusion, by 4&n unexpected demand from the mediatrix, of Molda- 
via and Wallachia for herself. On the refusal of the Turks even 
to entertain so shameless a proposition, she issued a declaration of 
war against them, alleging the obligation which the treaty con- 
cluded with Catharine I, in 1726, imposed upon her of assisting 
Russia. 

During the first campaign of 1736, the Tartars allied with the 
Turks, were defeated with great slaughter: the Crimea and the Kuban 
were overrun; Asoph was reduced; but this campaign cost Russia, 
according to general Manstein, little less than thirty thousand men. 
In the further progress of the war, marshal Munich gained se- 
veral splendid victories, took Oczakow and Chocksim, and made 
himself master of all Moldavia. While the Russians were thus 
reaping laurels, and gaining important advantages on one side, the 
Austrians encountered on theirs, a series of the most calami- 
tous defeats. 

The treaty of peace which the latter were compelled, in 1739, to 
sign in the Turkish camp, yielded up Belgrade, together with most 
of the valuable conquests of prince Eugene, and forms one of the 
most humiliating and disastrous epochs in the history of the house 
of Lorraine. 

The havoc of her resources, and the apprehension of an imme- 
diate attack from Sweden, conspired to incline Russia to a peace, 
notwithstanding her successes. She accepted the mediation of 
France, who adjusted a treaty, by which she was content to relin- 
quish all her acquisitions, except Asoph, on condition of being al- 


lowed to extend her frontiers twenty German miles on the side of 


the Ukraine, and to occupy Samara and its districts.—This was 
an important convenience with a view to the prosecution, at an 
another opportunity, of her designs on the Crimea and the Black 
Sea. The abrogation of all former treaties, also stipulated on this 
occasion, was another sensible adv antage for Russia. By that of 
Pruth, she had covenanted to abstain from interfering ‘In the af- 
fairs of Poland; an obligation which she had indeed grossly vio- 
lated in the proceedings narrated above, but which it was well to 
put entirely out of the way, to relieve her from all formal respon- 
sibility to the Turks on the score of the republic. 

The mortality in the Russian armies occasioned by the sword 
and other causes, during the war with the Porte, is computed by 


* Laugier Hist. de La Paix de Belgrade. Vol. It. 
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Manstein, at one hundred thousand lives. —The general result was 
nevertheless, prosperous for the empire. The name of Russia be- 
came still more formidable to the ‘Turks, and authoritative in Eu- 
rope; her troops enjoyed the inestimable advantage of being train- 
ed in the school of experience by foreign tacticians and discipli- 
narians, such as Munich, Keith, Lacy, and Lowerdal, not inferior 
to any commanders of the ARE. 

Towards the close of the contest with Turkey, Russia conceiv- 
ed a strong suspicion of the intentions of Sweden, whose military 
arrangements on the side of Finland were, indeed, of a nature to 
excite uneasiness for the : safety of St. Petersburgh. ‘—The Russian 
minister at Stockholm sent advices to his court, that a treaty was 
in agitation between Sweden and the Porte, and: that a Swedish of- 
ficer, a major Sinclair, had been despatched to Constantinople to 
bring back the ratification. Ihe Russian cabinet resorted to a most 
siedbhe expedient, in order to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the affair;—the assassination of the messenger on his return.—Sin- 
clair was way-laid, massacred, and rifled, by Russian officers se- 
lected for the purpose. The crime, however, proved almost gratui- 
tous, as his papers disclosed nothing of consequence. It was so- 
lemnly disavowed by the empress Anne in memorials presented 
to all the European courts with which she was connected.—But the 
fact of its having originated with the Russian government seems 
unquestionable. General Manstein affirms, that the transaction 
was concerted, without the knowledge of the empress, between 
Biren, Osterman, and Munich; that the latter was charged with 
providing instruments for its execution, and that the assassins 
were all seized, sent into Siberia, and confined there in dungeons, 
to preserve the secret more effectually.* 

The Czarina had, in the early part of her reign, adopted her 
niece, the princess Anne, daughter of the dutchess of Mecklen- 
burgh, and, about the year 1739, married her to prince Anthony 
Ulrick of Brunswick. The fruit of this union was a boy born in 
1740, and baptized by the name of Ivan. ‘The mother continued 
to be considered as heiress to the crown, but she was destined to 
experience a different fortune. 

Within a couple of months after the birth of Ivan, the Czarina 
was seized with a dangerous disease. Biren nominated the infant 
as her successor. The next step was to obtain for himself the post 
of regent duri Ing the minority, setting aside the prince and princess 
of Brunswick. ‘Che empress sunk under her malady in the course 
of a few weeks; Ivan was proclaimed emperor, and the duke of 
Courland regent, until he should attain the age of seventeen, in 
virtue of an’act of regency signed by the defunct. 

The reader must be struck with the similarity between the oc- 
currences here narrated, and those which accompanied the demise 
of Catherine I. The analogy continues between the attempts of 
Menzikoff and Biren to secure the throne for their own posterity; 


* Memoirs, p. 244. 
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their conduct towards the parents of the infant sovereigns, and 
their precipitate dow nfall. The impotency of precedent to teach 
circumspection, and moderation, is especially remarkable in the 
history of the candidates for power in despotic governments. 

The deportment of the duke of Courland in his new situation, 
was in unison with the tenor of his former life. The tyranny which 
he practised left him without defence against the machinations, of 
which he would have been the object, had he even pursued an op- 
posite course. The prince and princess of Brunswick were oppres- 

sed, and outraged by his insolence. Munich, who had seconded his 

pretensions to the regency, was exasperated by his ingratitude, 
and the Russian nobles were universally hisenemies. A conspi- 
racy could not but result from such circumstances. The malecon- 
tents soon came to an understanding, and Munich being the co- 
lonel of the principal regiment of guards, took upon himself the 
task of avenging their common wrongs. His aidecamp, general 
Manstein, the author of the memoirs which I have so frequent- 
ly had occasion to cite, penetrated at night, with a few trusty 
soldiers, into the palace of the regent, seized him in his bed, and 
conveyed him with his family to a fort at some distance from the 
capital. 

As soon as the person of Biren was known to be secured, all 
the regiments then at St. Petersburgh, were assembled in arms 
round the palace, and the princess Anne of Brunswick declared 
herself grand dutchess of Russia, and regent of the empire during 
the minority of Ivan. ‘The tribunal constituted for the trial of 
Biren, condemned him to death as guilty of high treason; but the 
gr and dutchess commuted this sentence into exile and the forfeiture 
of all his property and honours. Munich himself gave the first 
sketch with a pencil, of the prison which the duke and his family 
were to occupy in Siberia. ‘The interment and obsequies of the 
empress Anne, which had not yet taken place, the punishment of 
the few adherents of Biren, and the promotion of her own triends, 
next occupied the new regent. Munich, in contributing to her 
“elevation, had flattered himself with the hope of enjoying all power 
under her name, even in the distribution of offices. His associates, 
however, including the prince of Brunswick, her husband, con- 
templated avery different order of things. They regarded him as 
a dangerous rival, and found no difficulty in bringing the regent 
to view him in the same light. His lofty pretensions, and his 
haughty demeanor, furnished arms licsirsinl to effect his dis- 
grace. In the course of a few months, the author of the late re- 
volution saw himself among the, number of its victims. The dex- 
terity of his enemies reduced him to a subordinate station in the 
government, from which he was glad to escape, by accepting per- 
mission to abdicate all share in the direction of affairs. So formi- 
dable, nevertheless, did he continue, even when divested of offi- 
cial authority, that, according to Manstein, ‘ the prince and the 
princess did not sleep i in their usual bed, but changed apartments 
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every night, till marshal Munich had removed to his palace over 
the Neva, being every moment afraid of a new revolution.’ 

This revolution which they apprehended, was approaching from 
another quarter. The grand dutchess had scarcely time, after the 
dismissal of the marshal, tu receive a splendid embassy from Per- 
sia, to select a lover, to force the brother of her husband upon the 
states of Courland, as their duke, in the place of the exiled Biren, 
to declare war against Sweden, and to digest a plan for occupying 


‘the throne in her own right,—when a storm arose in the political 


horizon, like the tornado of the natural world, which swept her 
from her seat, and involved the infant emperor, her husband, and 
their partisans in one common destruction. 

A daughter of Peter the Great, by Catharine, the princess Eli- 
zabeth, existed in the capital, where she had resided during the 
vicisitudes of which I have spoken, unmolested, and seemingly in- 
different to political events. She could not fail, however, for ob- 
vious reasons, to attract about her malecontents, who aimed at in- 
spiring her with the desire of vindicating her plausible title to the 
crown, and who were ready to aid her in the attempt. Their re- 
presentations had the natural effect. As early as the reign of the 
empress Anne, Elizabeth suffered a small paity to be formed in her 
name, and studiously ingratiated herself with the guards and the 
populace. The plot ripened during the feeble and incautious ad- 
ministration of the grand dutchess, and found an able conductor in 
the I’rench ambassador at the court of the regent, the Jarguis 
La Chetardie. This nobleman had received instructions from his 
government, to make every exertion to involve Russia in new 
revolutions, that she might not take part in the war of the Austrian 
succession, which was then raging in Germany. 

La Chetardie had an active agent i Lestocq, a German sur- 
geon of French extraction, belonging to the household of Eliza- 
beth, and supplied him abundantly with the money requisite for 
the purchase of adherents among the soldiery. I need not trace 
the several steps by which the enterprise was brought to comple- 
tion, It will be sufficient to add, that, in the proper crisis, and un- 
der the guidance of determined associates, Elizabeth repaired at 
midnight to the barracks of the guards, assembled three hundred 
partisans of the principal regiments, proceeded at their head 
to the palace where slept the regent and her husband, and caused 
the ‘ usurpers,’ as she afterwards styled them in her manifesto, to 
be surprised in their beds, and to be seized and conveyed with 
their children to different prisons. ‘The next day the senate, the 
chief nobility, and the troops were assembled as usual, and the 
same oath of fidelity which had been administered to them on 
every similar occasion, was now taken without hesitation to the 
fortunate Elizabeth. 

The incidents I have here noted, bear, as it will be perceived, a 
curious resemblance to those of biren’s overthrow. Siberia was, 
in like manner, the destiny of his immediate successors. ‘There 


seemed to be an established routine of punishment in these trans- 
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actions. The grand dutchess, and the prince of Brunswick, after 
being detained for eighteen months in prison, were ultimately sent 
to perish in a small island of the northern Dwina, near the white 
sea. The young emperor, Ivan, was confined in the fortress, where 
he was strangled twenty-three years afterwards. By the judg- 
ment of a court, consisting of senators and other Russian nobies, 
count Osterman was condemned to be broke alive on the wheel; 
marshal Munich to be quartered, and a number of others, both 
foreigners and Russians, eminent for their services and rank, to 
lose their heads. After they had been grouped together on the 
scaffold, their fate was softened, or rather aggravated, into banish- 
ment, with the loss of their estates. ‘Thus were the favourite ser- 
vants of Peter the Great, the chief instruments of the prosperity 
of the empire, sent by his daughter to drag out a life of penury 
and wretchedness amid the snows of the polar regions. Munich 
occupied in Siberia, the very edifice, which, as I have already 
mentioned, he had himself designed as the dwelling of Biren, and 
it is related that the rivals met on a narrow causeway, as the one 
evacuated it, to give place to the other. 





Art. III.—Brief Notice of the Labours of Men of Science, for 
1817, from the Journal de Physique, for January 1818. 


STRONOMY.—Herschell has been occupied in determining 
the arrangement of the celestial bodies, and the extent of the 
milky way. 

M. Linderau, and Mr. Pond, have been reviewing the gene- 
rally assumed parallax of the fixed stars, and correcting preceding 
observations. 

M. Wurm has published a dissertation on the stars that have 
been observed to change their size, particularly the changeable 
star in the Whale, discovered by Fabricius, in 1596. 

The observations of Dr. Herschell, that the spots in the sun 
were depressions in its surface, have been confirmed by those of 
M. Hubert, who remarked the same appearance in two spots, on the 
3d January 1817, which were manifestly cavities in the sun. 

Mr. Mosely remarks on the spots of the sun of last year, that 
they could have no effect on the temperature of the seasons; Ist, 
Because they were not large enough to intercept any material part 
of the sun’s light. 2dly, Although numerous, they were not suf- 
ficiently permanent for this effect. 3dly, The effect would not have 
been confined to any particular portion of the earth, owing to its 
rotation. 

The comet of Dr. Olbers, mentioned in the journal for Novem- 
ber, has not been verified by any other observer. 

M. Schroeter has published observations on the famous comet 
of 1811, and M. Le Baron de Linderau on that of 1812. 
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Dr. Schroeter has published observations on the planets Mercury 
and Vesta. 

Mr. H. Lee, and Dr. Brewster, have been employed on means 
of correcting the errors of astronomical observations arising from 
refraction. 

Dr. Del Negro has described an oligochronometer, to measure 
small fractions of time. 

Mr. Emmet has published a description of an instrument for 
taking more exactly, the distances between the sun, moon, and 
fixed stars, freed from the errors of refraction and parallax; by 
which means, lunar observations to determine the longitude, are 
rendered more easy, and the calculations shortened. 

Meteorology.—M. Volta has been occupied in observing the pe- 
riodical return of storms. The paper of M. Humboldt on iso- 
thermal lines and parallels of vegetation, has already been pub- 
lished in our periodical papers. M. Pictet, of Geneva, says that 
the temperature of 8 o’clock in the morning, is at all seasons the 
exponent of the average temperature of the 24 hours. Mr. J. 
Davy, in a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, has pursued the 
observations of our Col. Williams on thermometrical navigation. 
Mr. Scoresby’s remarks on the possibility of reaching the north 
pole, are known from the British Reviews. 

Messrs. Breguet, Gay Lussac, and Maasal Hall, have proposed 
improvements in thermometers. 

Dr. M’Culloch has published some remarks on the imperfec- 
tion of barometrical measurements of heights, where the observa- 
tions are not perfectly simultaneous, especially in stormy regions, 
and in winter. Improvements in the barometer have been sug- 
gested by M. Marsigli, Landriani, Mr. Adair of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. Wollaston of London. 

And here it is worth while to notice an improvement in the 
barometer, for measuring heights, by Dr. Playtair. Fill a tube 
of iron with mercury: measure the mercury contained in it; and 
the mercury which falls into a cup, on inverting it at the bottom 
and the top of a mountain, will give data to calculate the height. 
All danger of breaking is thus avoided. 

The proposal of Mr. Wilson to substitute the bladder of a rat, in 
lieu of the common substances used as hygrometers, has been fre- 
quently mentioned. The scale is formed by dipping it in water 
of 60 Fah. for one point, and keeping it in air long exposed to oil 
of vitr. of 1,85 as the other point; and dividing this scale in 100 
degrees. 

M. Schluber and Mr. Fr. Reynolds have suggested some im- 
provements on electrometers, and the observations connected witt 
atmospheric electricity. 

Mr. Evans’s observations on magnetism are inserted in the 
Phil. Magazine. 

M. Letevre Guineau, has repeated experiments to show that 
metallic needles suspended in a fluid, point to the magnetic meri- 
dian; but he says this is true of iron only, not of copper or silver. 
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Mr. Bain, of Edinburgh, has published an essay on the varia- 
tion of the compass, arising from changing the direction of the 
head or prow of the vessel. He confirms the result obtained by 
Capt. Flinders, that the error produced by a combined attraction 
is proportional to the sine of the angle between the head of the 
ship and the magnetic meridian, in whatever direction the head 
is placed. 

M. Outzen Bijorn, has published some speculations on aerolites: 
the aerolite said to have fallen lately in the Rue Richelieu at Paris, 
did not fall there: it is a mistake. 

M. Stromeyer found cobalt in a specimen of a mass of native 
iron from the Cape of Good Hope. And M. Laugier has found 
sulphur in a specimen of the iron noticed by M. Pallas. M.Som- 
mering and M. Wedemannstadten have observed a rectilinear ra- 
diated crystallization in some polished meteoric iron, on moisten- 
ing the surface with nitrous acid. , 

M. Chladni has published some remarks on aerolites; and states 
that not only sulphur and copper have thus fallen, but also a gela- 
tinous kind of mass which he saw when dry, and which was gray, 
spongy, light and pliable. It fell on the 8th of March, 1796, at 
half past 10 in the morning, in various places in the north of Ger- 
many. Sulphur fell at Petersburgh, 18th June, 1815, (Qu? was it 
not pollen?) and copper at St. Louis de Potosi in Mexico, in 1799, 
and at Colchester, in England, in 1801. 

Light and Colours.—M. Fraunhofer has published some obser- 
vations on the colour of various spectra, natural and artificial. 
Dr. Vermburgh has also published some observations on prisma- 
tic spectra. M. Prevost thinks we judge of the colour of opake 
substances, not by means of reflected, but radiated light. His ex- 
periments are curious, but too long to be detailed here. 

The work of Mr. Ch. Bompas on light, is theoretical merely. 

M. Lampadius first proposed a photometer. M. Horner, of 
Zurich, has proposed a new one; for the detail we must refer to 
the paper. | 

The experiments of Malus on the refraction of light, have been 
pursued this last year by Arago, Biot, Brewster, Shebeck, Fres- 
nel and Pouillet. 

Electricity and Galvanism.—M. M. Nelis, Schweiger, Confi- 
gliachi, Stadion, and Parrot, have been at work on the pile of Vol- 
ta, and the dry pile of Hatchet, De Luc, and Zemboni; it does 
not appear that the theory of its action is yet settled: that the at- 
mosphere, and that humidity affects it, is certain: but whether 
moisture be necessary to the result—or the admission of the air— 
or the hygrometric moisture of the air—or temperature, seem to 
be points not yet satisfactorily decided. , 

Calortc.—The blow pipe of Dr. Clark, originated, as to the idea 
of burying hydrogen and oxygen together, with Mr. Hare of Phi- 
ladelphia. It appears from the joint experiments of Hare, Suili- 
man, Clarke, Murray, and Ridolphi, that there is hardly any sub- 
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stance but what can be fused by means of this kind of combustion. 
(The apparatus of Mr. Hare is too complicated for use: that of 
Dr. Clark and Mr. Newman, dangerous: the simple machine for 
burning these two gases, introduced by Mr. Cloud, of Philadel- 
phia, is certainly the best hitherto invented. It is in common use 
in America.) 

M. Lampadius has found, that oxygen burned in combination 
with coal-gas, or carburetted hydrogen, produces a greater degree 
of heat than with hydrogen. 

M. Benedict Prevast defines ebullition, the intestine motion of 
a liquid exposed to heat, owing to the formation of steam therein 
internally. 

Evaporation, takes place independent of atmospherical pressure. 

Vaporization, or the production of steam, is modified by that 
pressure. 

Elastification, he proposes as the generic word to comprehend 
all these states. 

M. V. Michelotti has published some experiments on the elas- 
ticity of steam. 

Mr. Davenport has discovered that the painful sensation, on 
plunging the finger into hot liquids, depends more on their affinity 
for heat, than on their heat or their density. He could move his 
finger 5 or 6 inches deep, during two or three seconds, in tar, 
heated to 220 of Fah. without pain, but he could not do so in 
water, heated to 140° of Fah. 

Sir H. Davy has published some experiments on the refrige- 
rating power of gases, and M. Despretz on the capacity of bodies 
for heat dependant on the periods of their cooling. 

M. Meinecke has invented an instrument for taking the specific 
gravity of gases, (stoechiometry) but the details are too long te 
be given here. 

Mr. G. O. Syms has confirmed the common opinion that the 
greatest density of water is at, or very near, 40° of Fah. 

(The very ingenious improvements on the common steel-yards, 
for taking the specific gravities of solids, by Mr. J. Lukins, and 
Mr. Coates, Jun. of Philadelphia, will appear in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences of that city, vol. 2d.) 

Mr. Faraday, M. Girard, and M. Hechette have pursued their 
experiments on the flowing of gases and liquids through capillary 
tubes. | 

M. Allent has deduced some useful practical observations from 
a consideration of the surfaces of imperfect fluids, such as sand 
and earth. 

In Chymistry.—Sir H. Davy’s experiments on combustion, with 
ether, are already well known here. That gentleman has also as- 
certained that ignited diamond will continue to burn till consumed 
in Oxygen gas. 

(The experiments of Dr. Ure, on the production of water from 


) mouriat of ammonia, have been so completely confirmed by Dr. 
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Murray, that the notion of M. Dulong, that the water was con- 
tained in the muriat of ammonia of commerce, and of Sir H. Da- 
vy, that it was formed by the hydrogen combining with the oxy- 
gen of the red lead, that entered into the composition of the glass, 
are equally inadmissible. Dr. Murray, ina late paper on the sub- 
ject, (Sth Jan. 1818) has proposed a new theory, viz. that it is not 
water that enters as such, as a component part in muriatic gas, 
but the elements of water, viz. oxygen and hydrogen. But on 
whatever theory, the simple nature of chlorine gas, is fully over- 
turned by these experiments of Drs. Ure and Murray; and the old 
theory of Bertholict revived.) 

M. Dalton has been occupied in the combinations of nitrogen 
and oxygen. Dr. Higgins complains (with good reason) that 
Dalton has assumed the discovery of the atomic theory first pro- 
posed by Dr. Higgins. 

Mr. Murray has ascertained the combustion of sulphuret of 
carbon in chlorine. 

The compound blow pipe has made us better acquainted with 
some metallic substances, particularly manganese; whose specific 
gravity is 7,451 to 7,467. It is magnetic, and probably, therefore, 
impure. Mr. Johnson alloyed iron with copper, by covering 400 
grains of copper with black oxyd of iron; and exposing them to 
heat, he procured 526 grains of very red oxyd of copper. Copper 
united to white arsenic becomes more white, soft and ductile; but 
does not augment in weight. With tin it is less malleable, yellow- 
ish or whitish; with lead somewhat brilliant under the hammer, 
but slightly malleable; the same with zinc. 

Mr. Mushet succeeded in uniting manganese to iron, in propor- 
tion of 21,84 per cent. But on cooling, it cracked, and at length 
flew into an impalpable powder. 

Mr. Cooper has discovered an alloy of platina, not oxydable by 
the air, at the usual temperature, very dense. Platina 7 parts, 
copper 16, zinc 1 part. 

Mr. Holmes and Dr. Wollaston have found copper in the black 
powder that remains after the solution of tin. M. Vauquelin, Coo- 
per, and Davy, of Cork, have been much occupied on the oxyds 
and salts of platina. M. Dobreiner has ascertained three sulphu- 
rets of copper. Messrs. Chevrueil, Edwards and Chevillot, have 
been occupied by experiments on the mineral chamelion of man- 
ganese. 

Reactives.—M: Peschien announces a concentrated solution of 
alum as the best test of the presence of potash alone or combined 
with acids: and benzoic in place of succinic acid as a test of iron. 

Mr. Murray; a drop of a solution of any mercurial salt, even 
diluted, produces a stain on silver of a copper-colour. 

M. Brugnatelli detects the presence of sublimate and arsenic thus. 
Drop a little of the suspected liquor in a solution of starch blued 
by Iodine, the colour produced is a brownish red. If it be arsenic, 
the blue colour is restored by a few drops of sulphuric acid, but. 
not so if it be sublimate. 
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Gay Lussac procures alumine pure, by igniting alumine with 
base of ammonia. 

M. Bianchini, purifies mercury by digesting it without heat in 
sulphuric acid. 

M. Grotthouss has observed that two salts which will not de- 
compose each other in water, will do so in alcohol. 

Mr. Murray on reflection has discarded the analysis of mineral 
waters by crystallizing the salts they contain; because, during the 
process, new compositions and decompositions take place: and he 
adopts the method of reagents. 

Vegetable Chymistry.—The morphine and morphium of M. Ser- 
turner, and the emetine of M. M. Pelletier and Majendie have 
been long known to American chymists from British publications. 

Berzelius has determined the composition of certain acids, by 
volume or bulk. 


oxyg.. carb. hyd. oryg. carb.  hydr. 
omc - 3 «2 - 4 acetic - 3 - 4 - 6 
formic - 3 - 2 - 2 gallic - 3 - 6 - 6 
succinic - 3 - 4 - 4 benzoic - 3 -15 - 12 


The experiments of Mr. Donovan, who discovered the sorbic 
acid, have been repeated and extended by Braconnot and Vau- 
quelin; sorbic acid—16.8 hyd. 28.3 carb. 54.9 oxyg. 

M. M. Bouillon, Le Grange, and Vogel, say that the malic acid 
is nothing more than extractive matter, such as nitric acid always 
forms with sugar. 

M. Vauquelin has operated on the ergot of cabbage and barley 
and concludes against it being a vegetable of the genus sclerotium. 

According to the experiments of M. M. Boulay and Vogel, the 
emulsions of sweet almonds are not very unlike the milk of ani- 
mals: the bitter almond owes its flavour and properties to prussic 
acid. 

Animal Chymistry.—The result of the experiments of M. Che- 
vreuil on the new acids from oils and fats will be found in the new 
edition of Thomson’s elements of chymistry: as also the choles- 
terine of Pelletier and Caventon. 

M. M. Vauquelin, Prevost, and Vogel have experimented on the 
urine of the rhmoceros and elephant, and on the calculi found in 
those animals, and in a dog. 

The most important notice of animal chymistry, is the formation 
of fat by M. M. Dobreiner and Berard from the gases that enter 
into animal fat as elements, in their due proportions passed through 
a. hot porcelain tube. 

Mr. Berard after M. Gay Lussac employs the oxyd of copper 
in vegetable and animal analysis in lieu of oxymuriat of potash. 

Mineralogy.—It is not yet determined whether external cha- 
racter, chemical composition, on the peculiarities of crystalliza- 
tion ought to be employed in classing minerals. The experiments 
of M. Beudant tend to show that we cannot depend on cry stalli- 
zation; for if a saturated solution ot sulphat ef iron be mixed: with 
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a saturated solution of sulphat of zinc, the crystals will have the 
form of sulphat of iron, if there be only 15 of that solution in the 
mixture. Similar results, but not in the same proportion, took place 
with sulphat of copper and of zinc: hence a substance may be ac- 
cidently present, and greatly influence the form of the crystal, and 

et give no essential character to the substance itself: and on the 
other hand, there may be foreign substances present in considera- 
ble proportion without altering the crystallization. 

Mr. Hauy has ascertained that the form oi arragonite, is not 
owing to the presence of strontian. 

Mr. W. Philip has corrected some crystalline angles ascer- 
tained by Hauy, by means of Wollaston’s goniometer. 

Berzelius and Mr. Sowerby, both propose a chymical classifi- 
cation of minerals, but the latter dees not think the doctrine of 
definite proportions applicable to this subject. 

Stromeyer has analyzed an ore of cobalt: iolite and wacke, 
have been analyzed: Mr. Gregor has found potash in topaz; but 
Berzelius can find none. The siliciferous hydrats of alumine of 
Le Lievre, and Menard de la Groye; the allophane, the vulpi- 
nite, or silico-anhydrorous gyps, the reddish-yellow barytic sul- 
phat of Nutfield in Surrey, the filamentous celestine of Dornburg 
near Jena, the glance cupreous silver ore from Schlangenberg in 
Siberia, and some other minerals, have been analyzed. 

Geology.—Mr. T. Tredgold has collected many just and use- 
ful observations on stratification and its uses. M. Venturine as- 
cribes the boulder stones out of place to deluges and ice. M. Gar- 
den has discovered in Blanch Island, New Zealand, a mineral 
water, containing sulphuric and muriatic acids.) M. Keboul has 
ascertained the height of several points of the Apennines. 

The mineralogists of England, in the Memoirs of the Geologi- 
cal Society, have been very busy in ascertaining the correct geo- 
logy of various districts in that kingdom. The map of Mr. Smith, 
promises to be superseded by one about to be published by Mr. 
Greenough, late president of the Geological Society. The best 
general account of the geology of England is to be found in the re- 
view of Smith’s map in the Edinburgh Review for Feb. 1818. 

Count Borbowski states, that although the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Rome are undoubtedly volcanic trap, yet clay 
predominates; and the action of water has so altered the substan- 
ces that they have lost much of their original character. 

Mr. Borochi, has discovered columnar basalt in the hills round 
Viterbo. 

Then follows a view of the geological essays of Mr. Maclure, 
in the Journal of the Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. I. 

Botany and vegetable physiology.—Little of importance appears 
under this head, unless the geography of vegetation of Humboldt, 
of which a specimen appeared in a late number of Brande’s Journal 
of Science and the Arts. 
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Zoology.—It may be necessary to inform the American public, 
that there exists in Philadelphia, an Institution called ‘ the Acade- 
my of Natural Science;’ composed of persons, chiefly young men, ; 
who labour without ostentation; and who print and publish their 
own transactions, One volume of their journal in 8vo. has appeared, 
and another is nearly printed. A very full notice is taken in the 
latter part of this number of the Journal de Physique, of the pa- 
pers of Mr. Maclure, M. Le Sueur, Mr. Say, Mr. Nuttal* and 
Mr. Ord, who appear to have done more in favour of American 
Science, and brought this country more into notice among scienti- 
fic foreigners, during the short time they have laboured for the 
purpose, than any equal number of individuals or collection 
of individuals for many years past. Yet, who gives them credit 
in their own country?) The Journal of this Academy, has hardly 
been purchaéed except by the members belonging to it: there it 
lays, unknown and unnoticed on their shelves: the same is the 
case with Mr. Say’s valuable Treatise on American Entomology: of 
what consequence is it that he ranks with Latreille and Leach in 
Europe? and that the correspondence of this society is sought for 
by the Scavans of Europe! At home, it is so obscured by the spi- 
rit of commercial speculation, and the avidity for gain, that the 
present information may well be regarded as new to the genera- 

lity of American readers. As the volume in question, so fully no- 

ticed in the Journal de Physique, has been published here, there 
is no need to give any further account of it at second hand. ‘The 
rest of the number of that Journal, does not contain much matter 
of interest. 

This introductory memoir of the new edition of the Journal de 
Physique, by M. M. Ducrotay and Blainville, who succeeded La 
Metherie, closes with an obituary of M. de Luc. C. 





Art. 1V.—Letter of Advice from Mr. Godwin to a young Ameri- 
can, on the course of studies it might be most advantageous for 


him to pursue. 
{From the Edinburgh Magazine. } 


N Y DEAR SIR,—I have thought, at least twenty times since 

you left London, of that promise I made you, and was at first 
inclined to consider it, as you appear to have done, as wholly un- 
conditional, and to be performed out of hand. And I should, per- 
haps, have proceeded i in that way; but that my situation often draws 
me, with an imperious summons, in a thousand different directions; 
and thus the first heat of my engagement subsided. I then altered 
my mind, and made a resolution, that you should never have the 
thing you asked for, unless you wrote to remind me of my pro- 
mise. I thought within myself, that, if the advice was not worth 


* This gentleman has lately published two small volumes of American botany, 
to be had at Selomon Conrad’s book-store. It is strange, that after quoting him 
two or three times rightly, Mr. Nuttal, the editor of the Journal de Physique, 
should misname him, p. 78, as Mr. Mistal, in two places. 
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that, it was not worth my trouble in digesting. From the first 
moment I saw you in this house, I conceived a partiality for you, 
founded on physiognomy 1 in an extensive sense, as comprehending 
countenance, voice, figure, gesture, and demeanor; but if you for- 
got me, as soon as I was out of your sight, I determined that this 
partiality should not prove a source of trouble to me. 

And, now that you have discharged your part of the condition 
I secretly prescribed, I am very apprehensive that you have form~ 
ed an exaggerated idea of what I can do for you in this respect. 
I am a man of very limited observation and inquiry, and know 
little but of such things as lie within those Limita, If I wished to 
form a universal library, I should feel myself in conscience obliged 
to resort to those persons who knew more in one and another class 
of literature than I did, and to lay their knowledge in whatever 
they understood best under contribution. But this I do not mean 
to undertake for you; I will reason but of what I know; and shall 
leave you to learn of the professors themselves, as to the things to 
which I have never dedicated myself. 

You will find many of my ideas of the studies to be pursued, 
and the books to be read, by young persons, in the Enquirer, and 
more to the same purpose in the preface to a small book for chil- 
dren, entitled, ‘ Scripture Histories, given in the words of the ori- 
ginal,’ in two volumes 18mo. 

It is my opinion, that the imagination is to be cultivated in edu- 
cation, more than the dry accumulation of science and natural 
facts. The noblest part of man is his moral nature; and I hold 
morality principally to depend, agreeably to the admirable maxim 
of Jesus, upon our putting ourselves in the place of another, feel- 
ing his feelings, and apprehending his desires; in a word, doing te 
others, as we would wish, were we they, to be done unto. 

Another thing that may be a great and most essential aid to our 
cultivating moral sentiments, will consist in our studying the best 
models, and figuring to ourselves the most excellent things of which 
human nature is capable. Fecr this purpose, there is nothing so 
valuable as the histories of Greece and Rome. There are certain 
cold-blooded reasoners who say, that the ancients were in nothin 
better than ourselves,—that their stature of mind was no taller, 
and their feelings in nothing more elevated,—and that human na- 
ture, in all ages and countries, is the same. I do not myself be- 
lieve this. But, if it is so, certainly ancient history is the bravest 
and sublimest fiction that it ever entered into the mind of man to 
create. No poets, or romance writers, or story-tellers, have ever 
been able to feign such models of an erect, and generous, and pub- 
lic-spirited, and self-postponing mind, as are to be found in Livy 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. If the story be a falsehood, the 
emotions, and, in many readers, the never-to-be-destroyed im- 
pressions it produces, are real; and I am firmly of opinion, that the 
man that has not been imbued with these tales in his earliest youth, 
can never be so noble a creature, as the man with whom thev have 
made a part of his education stands a chance to be. 
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To study the Greek and Roman history, it were undoubtedly 
best to read it in their own historians. To do this, we must have 
a competent mastery of the Greek and Latin languages. But it 
would be a dangerous delusion to put off the study long, under the 
idea that a few years hence we will read these things in the ori- 
ginals. You will find the story told, with a decent portion of 
congenial feeling, in Rollin’s Ancient History, and Vertot’s Revo- 
lutions of Rome. You should also read Plutarch’s Liv es, anda 
translation into English or French of Dionysius’s Antiquities. 
Mittord for the History of Greece, and Hooke for that of Rome, 
are writers of some degree of critical judgment; but Hooke has 
a baleful scepticism about, and a pernicious lust to dispute, the 
virtues of illustrious men, and Mitford is almost frantic with the 
love of despotism and oppression. Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
and Blackwell’s Court of Augustus, are books written in the right 
spirit. And, if you do not soon read Thucydides in the original, 
you will soon feel yourself disposed to read Sallust, and Livy, 
and perhaps Tacitus, in the genuine language in which these glo- 
rious men have clothed their thoughts. 

The aim of my meditation at this moment, is to devise that 
course of study that shall make him who pursues it independent 
and generous. For a similar reason, therefore, to that which has 
induced me to recommend the histories of Greece and Rome, I 
would next call the attention of my pupil to the age of chivalry. 
This, also, is a generous age, though of a very different cast from 
that of the best period of ancient history. Each has its beauty. 
Considered in relation to man as a species of being divided into 
two sexes, the age of chivalry has greatly the advantage over the 
purest ages of antiquity. How far their several excellencies may 
be united and blended together in future time, may be a matter 
for after consideration. You may begin your acquaintance with 
the age of chivalry with St. Palaye’s Memoires sur P Ancienne 
Chevalerie, and Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid. Cervantes’s ad- 
mirable romance of Don Quixote, if read with a deep feeling of 
its contents, and that high veneration for, and strong sympathy 
with, its hero, which it is calculated to excite in every ingenuous 
mind, is one of the noblest*records of the principles of chivalry. 
{ am not anxious to recommend a complete cycle of the best wri- 
ters on any subject. You cannot do better perhaps in that respect, 
than I have done before you. I always found one writer in his 
occasional remembrances and references leading to another, till I 
might, if I had chosen it, have collected a complete library of the 
best books on any given topic, without almost being obliged to re- 
cur to any one living counsellor for his advice. 

We can never get at the sort of man that I am contemplating, 
and that I would, if I could, create, without making him also a 
reader and lover of poetry. ‘I require trom him the glow of in- 
tellect and sentiment, as well as the glow of a social being,—I 
would have him have his occasional moods of sublimity, and, if I 
may so caii it, literary tenderness, as well as a constant determina- 
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tion of mind to habits of philanthropy. You.will find some good 
ideas on the value of poetry in sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of 
Poesy, and the last part of sir William Temple’s Miscellanies. 

The subject of poetry is intimately connected with the last sub- 
ject I mentioned, the age of chivalry. It is in the institutions of 
chivalry that the great distinctive characteristics of modern from 
ancient poetry originate. The soul of modern poetry, separately 
considered, lies in the importance which the spirit of chivalry has 
given to the female sex. The ancients pitted a man against a man, 
and thought much of his thews and sinews, and the graces and 
energy which nature has given to his corporeal frame. This was 
the state of things in the time of Homer. In a more refined age, 
they added all those excellencies which grow out of the most fer- 
vid and entire love of country. Antiquity taught her natives to 
love women, and that not in the purest sense; the age of chivalry 
taught her subjects to adore them. I think, quite contrary to the 
vulgar maxim on the subject, that love is never love in its best 
spirit, but among unequals. ‘he love of parent to child is its best 
model, and its most permanent effect. It is, therefore, an excel- 
lent invention of modern times, that, while woman, by the nature 
of things, must look up to man, teaches us, in our turn, to regard 
woman not merely as a convenience to be made use of, but as a 
being to be treated with courtship, and consideration, and defer- 
ence. 

Agreeably to the difference between what we call the heroic 
times, and the times of chivalry, are the characteristic features of 
ancient and modern poetry. Lhe ancient is simple, and manly, and 
distinct, full of severe graces, and heroic enthusiasm. ‘The mod- 
ern excels more in tenderness, and the indulgence of a tone of 
magnificent obscurity. ‘The ancients, upon the whole, had more 
energy; we have more of the wantoning of the imagination, and 
the conjuring up a fairy vision 


Of some gay creatures of the element 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds. 


It is not necessary to decide whether the ancient or the modern 
poetry is best; both are above all price; but it is certain, that the 
excellencies that are all our own, have a magnificence, and a beau- 
ty, and a thrilling character, that nothing can surpass. The best 
English poets are Shakspeare, and Milton, and Chaucer, and 
Spenser. Ariosto is, above all others, the poet of chivalry. The 
Greek and Latin poets it is hardly necessary to enumerate. ‘There 
is one book of criticism, and perhaps only one, that I would re- 
commend to you, Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature. 
The book is deformed, indeed, with a pretty copious sprinkling of 
German mysticism, but it is fraught with a great multitude of ad- 
mirable observations. 

The mention of criticism leads me to a thought, which I will 
immediately put down. I would advise a young person to be very 
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moderate in his attention to new books. In all the world, I think, 
there is scarcely any thing more despicable, than the man that con- 
fines his reading to the publications of the day; he is next in rank 
to the boarding-school Miss, who devours every novel that is 
spawned forth from the press of the season. If you look into re- 
views, let it be principally to wonder at the stolidity of your con- 
temporaries, who regard them as the oracles of learning. 

One other course of reading I would earnestly recommend to 
you; and many persons would vehemently exclaim against me for 
doing so,—metaphysics. It excels, perhaps, all other studies in 
the world, in the character of a practical logic, a disciplining and 
subtilizing of the rational faculties. Metaphysics, we are told, is 
a mere jargon, where men dispute for ever, without gaining a a sin- 
gle step; it is nothing but specious obscurity and ignorance. This 
is not my opinion. In the first place, metaphysics is the theoreti- 
cal science of the human mind; and it would be strange if mind 
was the only science not worth studying, or the only science in 
_which real knowledge could not be acquired. Secondly, it is the 

theoretical science of the universe, and of causation, and must set- 
tle, if ever they can be settled, the first principles of natural reli- 
gion. As to its uncertainty, I cannot conceive that any one with 
an unprejudiced mind, can read what has been best written on free- 
will and necessity, on self-love and benevolence, gnd other grand 
questions, and then say that nothing has been attained, and that 
all this is impertinent and senseless waste of words. I would par- 
ticularly recommend Bishop Berkeley, especially his Principles of 
Human Knowledge, and Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, and 
Hartley’s Observations on Man. Your own Jonathan Edwards 
has written excellently on Free-will; and Hutcheson and Hazlitt 
on Self-love and Benevolence. The title of Hutcheson’s book is, 
An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Af- 
fections, and of Hazlitt’s, An Enquiry into the Principles of Hu- 
man Action. No young man can read Andrew Baxter’s Enquiry 
into the Nature of the Human Soul, without being the better for it. 

It is time that I should now come to the consideration of lan- 
guage. Language is as necessary an instrument for conducting 
the operations of the mind, as the hands are for conducting the 
operations of the body; and the most obvious way of acquiring 
the power of weighing and judging words aright, is by enabling 
ourselves to compare the words and forms of different languages. 
I, therefore, highly approve of classical education. It has often 
been said by the wise men of the world, what a miserable waste 
. of time it is, that boys should be occupied for successive year after 
year in acquiring the Greek and Latin tongues! How much more 
usefully would these years be employed in learning the knowledge 
of things, and making a substantial acquaintance with the studies 
of men! I totally dissent from this. As to the knowledge of things, 
young men will soon enough be plunged in the mire of cold and 
sordid realities, such things as it is the calamity of man that he 
should be condemned to consume so much of his mature life upon; 
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and I should wish that those who can afford the leisure of educa- 
tion, should begin with acquiring something a little generous and 
elevated. As to the studies of men, if boys begin with them be- 
fore they are capable of weighing them, they will acquire nothing 
but prejudices, which it will be their greatest interest and highest 
happiness, with infinite labour, to unlearn. Words are happily a 
knowledge, to the acquisition of which the faculties of boys are 
perfectly competent, and which can do them nothing but good. 
Nature has decreed that human beings should be so long in a state 
of nonage, that it demands some ingenuity to discover how the 
years of boys of a certain condition in life may be employed in- 
nocently in acquiring good habits, and none of that appearance of 
reason and wisdom which, in boys, surpasses in nothing the in- 
structions we bestow on monkies and parrots. One of the best 
maxims of the eloquent Rousseau is where he says, the master- 
piece of a good education is to know how to lose time profitably. 
Every man has a language that is peculiarly his own; and it 
should be a great object with him to learn whatever may give il- 
lustration to the genius of that. Our language 1s the English. 
For this purpose, then, I would recommend to every young man 
who has leisure, to acquire some knowledge of the Saxon, and one 
or two other northern languages. Horne Tooke, in his Diversions 
of Purley, is the only man that has done much towards analyzing 
the elements of the English tongue. But another, and perhaps 
still more important way, to acquire a knowledge and true relish 
of the genius of the English tongue, is, by studying its successive 
authors from age to age. It is an eminent happiness we possess, 
that our authors from generation to generation are so much worth 
studying. The first resplendent genius in our literary annals is 
Chaucer. From this age to that of Elizabeth we have not much; 
but it will be good not entirely to drop any of the links of the 
chain. The period of Elizabeth is perfectly admirable. Roger 
Ascham, and Golding’s translation of Mornay’s Trewnesse of 
Christian Religion, are among the best canonical books of genuine 
English. Next come the translators of that age, who are worthy 
to be studied day and night by those who would perfectly feel the 
genius of our language. Among these, Phaer’s Virgil, Chapman’s 
Homer, and Sir Thomas North’s Plutarch, are, perhaps, the best, 
and are, in my opinion, incomparably superior to the’ later trans- 
lations of those authors. Of course, I hardly need say, that lord 
Bacon is one of the first writers that has appeared in the catalogue 
of human creatures, and one of those who is most worthy to be 
studied. I might have brought him in among the metaphysicians, 
but I preferred putting him here. Nothing can be more magnificent 
and impressive than his language: it is rather that of a god than 
aman. I would also specially recommend Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, and the writings of Sir Thomas Browne. No man, 
I suppose, is to be told, that the dramatic writers of the age of 
Elizabeth are among the most astonishing specimens of human in- 
tellect. Shakspeare is the greatest, and stands at an immense dis- 
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tance from all the rest; but, though he outshines them, he does 
not put out their light. Ben Jonson is himself a host; of Beau- 
‘mont and Fletcher I cannot think without enthusiasm; and Ford 
and Massinger well deserve to be studied. Even French litera- 
ture was worthy of some notice in these times; and Montaigne is 
entitled to rank with some of the best English prose-writers, his 
contemporaries. 

In looking over what I have written, I think I have not said 
enough on the subject of modern history. Your language is En- 
glish, the frame of your laws and your law-courts 1s essentially 
English; therefore, and because the English moral and intellectual 
character ranks the first of modern times, I think English history 
is entitled to your preference. Whoever reads English history 
must take Hume for his text. The subtlety of his mind, the depth 
of his conceptions, and the surpassing graces of his composition, 
must always place him in the first class of writers. His work is 
tarnished with a worthless partiality to the race of kings that Scot- 
land sent to reign over us; and is wofully destitute of that ener- 
getic moral and public feeling that distinguishes the Latin histo- 
rians. Yet we have nothing else on the subject that deserves the 
name of composition. I have already spoken of the emphatic at- 
tention that is due to the age of chivalry. ‘The feudal system is 
one of the most extraordinary productions of the human mind. It 
is a great mistake to say, that these were dark ages. It was about 
this period that logic was invented; for I will venture to assert, 
that the ancients knew nothing about close reasoning and an _un- 
broken chain of argumentative deduction, in comparison with the 
moderns. For all the excellence we possess in this art we are in- 
debted to the schoolmen, the monks and friars in the solitude of 
their cloisters. It is true that they were too proud of their new 
acquisitions, and subtilized and refined, till occasionally they be- 
came truly ridiculous. ‘This does not extinguish their claim to 
our applause, though it has dreadfully tarnished the lustre of their 
memory in the vulgar eye. Hume passes over the feudal system 
and the age of chivalry as if it were a dishonour to his pen to be 
employed on these subjects, while he enlarges with endless copi- 
ousness on the proofs of the sincerity of Charles the First, and 
the execrable public and private profligacies of Charles the Second. 

Next to the age of feudality and chivalry, the period of English 
history most worthy of our attention, lies between the accession of 
Elizabeth and the Restoration. But let no man think that he learns 
any thing, particularly of modern history, by reading a single book. 
It fortunately happens, as far as the civil wars are concerned, that 
we have two excellent writers of the two opposite parties, Claren- 
don and Ludlow, beside many others worthy to be consulted. You 
should also have recourse to as many lives of eminent persons con- 
nected with the period then under your consideration, as you can 
conveniently procure. Letters of state, memorials, and public 
papers, are, in this respect, of inestimable value. They are to a 
considerable degree, the principal actors in the scene, writing their 
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own history. He that would really understand history, should 
proceed in some degree as if he were writing history. He should 
be surrounded with chronological tables and maps. He should 
compare one authority with another, and not put himself under the 
guidance of any. This is the difference I make begween reading 
and study. He that confines himself to one book at a time, may 
be amused, but is no student. In order to study, I must sit in 
some measure in the middle of a library. Nor can any one truly 
study, without the perpetual use of a pen, to make notes, and ab- 
stracts, and arrangements of dates. ‘lhe shorter the notes, and 
the more they can be looked through at a glance, the better. The 
only limit in this respect is, that they should be so constructed, 
that if I do not look at them again till after an interval of seven 
years, I should understand them. Learn to read slow,—if you 
keep to your point, and do not suffer your thoughts, according to 
an old phrase, to go a wool-gathering, you will be in little danger 
of excess in this direction. 

Accept in good part, my young friend, this attempt to answer 
your expectation, and be assured, that if I could have done better, 
it should not have been less at your service. Your dispositions 
appear to me to be excellent; and, as you will probably be enabled 
to make some figure, and, what is much better, to act the part of 
the real patriot and the friend of man, in your own country, you 
should resolve to bestow on your mind an assiduous cultivation. 
It is the truly enlightened man that is best qualified to be truly 
useful; and, as lord Bacon says, ‘It is almost without instance 
contradictory, that ever any government was disastrous, that was 
in the hands of learned governors. The wit of one man can no 
more countervail learning, that one man’s means can hold way 
with a common purse.’ My best wishes attend you. 

February 12, 1818. 

Art. V.— Furisprudence of France. 

1. Memoirs of Madame Manson, explanatory of her Conduct on 
th: Trial for the Assassination of M. Fualdés: written by her- 
self, and addressed to Madame Enjelran, her Jdother. Trans- 
lated from the French, and accompanied by an Abstract of the 
Trial, and a concise Account of the Persons and Events alluded to 
in the Memotrs. 12mo. pp. 276. Baldwin and Co. London, 1818. 


2. Procédure de l’ Assassignat dé M. Fualdés, devant la Cours d’ As- 
sises de Rhodez. 8vo. pp- 300. 
{From the British Review. 
ig is, with reference to two points of observation that we request 
attention to the contents of the publications whose titles are 
placed at the head of this article; viz. the interest which Madame 
Manson has excited in France,—and the forms under which the mi- 
nisters of justice there conduct its investigations. We do not know 
that any more curious history could be offered to our readers: for 
however contemptible may be the individual whose name gives 
the greatest interest to this case of murder, the influence which 
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she has. had in impeding the course of justice, and the attention 
which has been paid to her extravagancies by the gravest legal 
authorities, as well as by the body of the nation, render the cir- 
cumstances of her notoriety highly interesting and singular. 

Every body by this time has heard, that M. Fualdes, a gentle- 
man of respectability, and an inhabitant of Rhodez, a town in the 
south of France, was one morning, about twelve months ago, found 
murdered in the river that runs near that town. The circumstan- 
ces of his assassination are said to be, that he was seized forcibly 
in the street about eight in the evening; carried by a troop of men 
into a house of bad fame, and stretched out upon a table; that his 
throat was then cut with a blunt knife; the blood given to a hog; 
and the body carried, in a kind of procession, to the river at no 
very late hour: some of the neighbours being at their doors, and 
several persons in the streets. The principal persons accused of 
contriving and executing this murder, are Jaussion and Bastide, 
men of property and consideration in society; the first a relation, 
and both intimate friends, of the murdered man. An accomplice 
states the fact of carrying the body, but does not speak to the mur- 
der, not having been present. A little girl, the daughter of Ban- 
cal, who kept the disreputable house where the assassination is 
said to have taken place, is stated to have told some other little 
girls that she saw the above horrible scene take place from her 
bed, where she lay unknown to the murderers. She has since, 
however, denied the whole story, and has not been examined in 
court. The woman Bancal, Bastide, Jaussion, Colard, and Bach, 
were condemned to die, as authors of the murder with premedita- 
tion; Anne Benoit, and a man named Missonier, were sentenced 
to be imprisoned for life, as concerned in the murder without pre- 
meditation; and a daughter of Bancal, with the wife of Jaussion, 
and the sister-in-law of Bastide, were declared innocent. The par- 
ties appealed in cassation,—and the court of cassation broke the 
whole proceedings; chiefly on account of an irregularity in admi- 
nistering the oath to the witnesses, sending the condemned persons 
to be tried again before the Court of Assizes at Albi. 

The reading of the whole confused mass of reports, conjectures, 
speculations and facts, as contested, affirmed, and any thing but 
proved in court, certainly leaves on the mind a strong impression 
that the condemned parties are really guilty. There are, however, 
many grave and almost insuperable difficulties in the way of such 
a conclusion, and nothing can be further removed from what 
would be deemed to warrant conviction in England. Still, how- 
ever, we repeat, that, on the whole, we believe them to be guilty; 
but God forbid that we should have their lives on our consciences 
in consequence of what has taken place against them in the French 
court. The general evidence it is not our intention to state; ynei- 
ther shall we detail the full particulars of the case: the public jour- 
nals, and the publications themselves, are sufficient for the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. We shall only observe that Jaussion and Bastide 
are supposed to have been induced to commit the murder by cer- 
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tain money transactions subsisting between them and the deceased; 
and that the other persons accused are miserable creatures, who, 
if they have committed the crime in question, have been brought 
imto it by the principal agents. A more strangely stupid scheme 
than this was certainly never contrived. Some of the many per- 
sons, male and female, so needlessly employed, appear to have had 
no previous intimation of the design, and to have been in situa- 
tions leading most naturally to the speedy divulging of their share 
of the secret. Our object, however, is only to notice such particu- 
lars of the case as illustrate the monstrous imperfection of the 
mode of proceeding in the French criminal courts. It is not, there- 
fore, to be supposed that nothing was stated in evidence beyond 
what we are about to quote: our design is not to establish either 
the guilt or the innocence of the accused—but to make it manifest 
that the observances which common sense, prudence, humanity, 
and justice impose, to guide and define the course of a trial for life 
or death, do not exist for a prisoner in France; that a looseness of 
proceeding is admitted which can scarcely fail to be frequently 
fatal to innocence,—and which involves outrages on justice almost 
as glaring as any crime that can come before the tribunal. 

The most remarkable of the witnesses in this case we have not 
yet noticed; it is Madame Manson. Shortly after the discovery of 
the murder, it seems to have been reported in the town of Rhodez 
that this lady, who lived there in a state of separation from her 
husband, was, by some accident or adventure, found in the disre- 
putable resort at the instant when the murder was committed. 
Such reports are very clearly made out to have been caused by 
her own conversations. It was said that she had seen the assassi- 
nation take place from the window of the closet where she was 
concealed; that she had been subsequently discovered by the mur- 
derers; that one of them wished to put her to death; but that her 
life was saved by another. Report mentioned Bastide as the per- 
son who wished to destroy her, and Jaussionas her preserver. M. 
Clemendot, an officer on the staff, who is by some supposed to be 
the gallant for the sake of whom Madame Manson went to the 
house of Bancal, declared before a magistrate that she had avowed 
to him having been an eye-witness of the murder. ‘The lady was 
Im consequence examined,—at first she denied totally. Confronted 
with M. Clemendot, ‘I ought,’ says she in her Memoir, ‘ to have 
torn from his head the few hairs that there are left” After two or 
three examinations by the prefect, she intimated, that if her father 
would engage that her allowance should be regularly paid, and, 
above all, that she should not be compelled to live in the country 
with her mother and brothers, she would confess the whole truth. 
It was at this period that she commenced a series of letters to the 
prefect, which that worthy magistrate appears to have very gra- 
ciously received, and which are all written in a style of sentimental 
heroics, that we are afraid would have been wasted on our Bow- 
street justices, and irreverently, we may say, considering the oc- 
casion, indignantly treated in our public journals, but which have 
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had great success in Paris, where Madame Mansen became the 
object of general eulogy and interest. ‘The members of the French 
Academy, who edit the Mznerve, quoted passages from them as 
equal in eloquence to the sermons of Bossuet! In her first letter 
she declares she will unveil the mystery. May heaven grant her 
force to speak! Perhaps her life will be in danger,—but at all 
events she will do justice to a brave officer—meaning M. Clemen- 
dot. Elsewhere she draws the following portrait of this brave 
officer, which certainly is not in the manner of Bossuet: ‘ His 
lower jaw projects; he has an enormous mouth and a mean nose; he 
squints; his complexion is wan; he is bald, and speaks through his 
nose; he is not taller than I am; his legs are like two gun-barrels; 
added to which, he has a rage for wearing short breeches and 
black stockings.’ Probably it was this decent passage which in- 
spired a poetical address to her that we have seen quoted in the 
Paris journals: 

“¢ J’ai vu de votre ésprit tout Paris tributaire! 

Ob vous croit un secret: je vous en connais deux: 

N’avez vous celui de plaire!”’ 

In the presence of M. Clemendot, and before the magistrate, 
she now owned being at Bancal’s. The officer having retired, and 
her father having come in, she retracted all, saying she had ‘only 
joked with the aid-de-camp. Her editor, who at first professes 
to believe her the most nave and romantic of creatures, and who 
afterwards, when he quarrels with her, gives himself the lie, 
makes very light of these contradictions: ‘ an impassioned moment 
might conduct such a character to make a false confession, and to 
sustain it in a tete-a-tete. Madame Manson has proved that she 
can brave all sufferings but the inquisition of the thought—the 
question morale.” ‘This was unanimously considered as satisfac- 
tory in Paris, or, what was better, as fine ‘ly and delicately said. 

Besought by her father to speak the truth, she declared she was 
at Bancal’s, but that she could not recognize any of the persons 
concerned in the murder. Conducted to the place she pointed out 
the closet, the window, the table; declared that the assassin had 
shown her a piece of paper, on which was written, ‘ 2/ you speak, 

you perish. She added, that she was in a man’s dress, and that 
he had burnt her pantaloons, because they were spotted with 
blood; ‘ in fact,’ says she, in her Memoirs, ‘ i was so tired, and so 
Aungry, tor it was five o *clock, that I said any thing that came in- 
to my head to escape most quickly from M. Le Prefect.’ [he 

ublication of such passages as these, so kindled the enthusiasm 
of French gallantry in her favour, that she has concluded a bar- 

ain with a bookseller for the copyright of a volume formed of 
the tender and complimentary letters which she received during 
the course of the affair. Neither by the members of the French 
Academy who write in the Anerve, nor by any one editor of any 
French journal, we believe, was a word said: calculated to lead 
this infatuated woman to shame and penitence, and to spare their 
country the disgrace of having its magistrates and its public thus 
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made the sport of her falsehoods, in the serious matter of a trial 
for murder. 

During the course of the night which followed this examina- 
tion she ‘ began to think that what she had said might be attended 
with bad consequences.’ She accordingly wrote two more letters 
to the prefect. In the first of these she says, ‘in you alone I put 
all my confidence;’ but tells him nothing, because: she ‘ feels it to 
be impossible to connect two ideas together:’ in the second she 
makes stronger claims than ever on the admiration of the editors 
and poets. ‘Abandon an unfortunate! overwhelm me with the 
weight of your anger!’ One cannot imagine a correspondence of 
this nature going on between sir Nathaniel Conant, and a female 
witness who had seen an assassination committed in a brothel. 
She hints to the prefect that her confession is false; but that if he 
bids her sustain it, she will do so at all perils of her life. 

At the next interview with the magistrate, she agrees that she 
was in the house: soon afterwards, her confessor having told her, 
what she had not before thought of, that she implicated the wo- 
man Bancal by saying that she had seen a murder committed in 
her apartment, she retracts all again, and writes to the prefect, 
complaining against ‘ the malignity of the public;’ accounts for her 
false deposition, by saying ‘she had lost her head,’ that her ener- 
gy had been subdued for a moment, but that she will recover it 
again. 

Again ‘ reflecting on her situation,’ she continued the corres- 
pondence. She begged the prefect not to imagine that it was her 
design to amuse him by false tales. ‘ Could you suppose me ca- 
pable of such enc she asks. She requests the magistrate 
to prove to her that vzriwe exists in the nineteenth century—and 
hopes that he will durn her letters! 

The judges arrive in the town; still more letters to the prefect: 
she informs him that should one being show himself interested in 
her fate, she might yet love life; that her heart is ulcerated; that 
she has not studied Machiavel. The public prosecutor (le Pro- 
cureur General du Roi) received a visit from her; he told her that 
her fine voice was well known at Montpelier, and then spoke of 
the murder. From the public prosecutor she passed to the chief 
judge, who was to preside at the trial the next morning. Our 
readers will be astonished to hear that he received her, and con- 
versed with her on the cause! -The other judges came into the 
room; the president did the hononrs of his apartment with more 
politeness than lord Ellenborough would probably have shown in 
such circumstanc es, introducing Madame Manson to his brethren. 
He observed to them that ‘ Madame was in such a state of irrita- 
tion, that she was resolved to force M. Clemendot, the pistol at 
his breast, to speak the truth, and that she would blow his brains 
out if he resisted!” She declares in her Memoirs, that she made 
a great impression on the bench at this private interview. She 
again writes to her old correspondent, the prefect, to say, that she 
‘had seen in his eyes all the excess of his sensibility! 
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When the trial came on, she resolved in good earnest to shoot 
M. Clemendot: full of this design, she called a young milliner 
from the street, bade her step to Madame Pons, and ask for a 
loaded pistol.’ * This lady flatly refused what I demanded;’ but 

‘rage passed away, and religion and reason returned!’ She wrote 
to her father that the great blow should be struck; that the tribu- 
nal would be astonished; that the wretches should perish! 

Introduced into court as a witness, the president made her a 
speech, in the course of which he told her that she was an angel 
destined by providence to clear.up a horrible mystery. She was 
invited to tell all she knew of the assassination; on which, says the 
reporter, she darted a terrible look at the accused, and fainted 
away. A marechal-de-camp and others, fly to her help. Recover- 
ing, she cried out, ‘ remove from my sight these assassins!’ She 
then deposed that she knew of no assassins, and that she had never 
been at Bancal’s:—she added, that she believed Bastide and Jaus- 
sion were there. ‘ Why do you believe so?’ ‘In consequence of 
anonymous notes I have received.—‘ Since you say you know 
nothing yourself against these men, why did you call them assas- 
sins!’— * By conjecture: besides (turning to Jaussion) when one 
kills one’s children, one may kill one’s friend.’ The chief judge 
enters with much eager curiosity into the story about killing chil- 
dren; and a good deal of loose talk takes place on this subject be- 
tween him and his visiter of the evening before, all in the hearing 
of the jury. Being still further pressed, Madame Manson again 
fainted away—but this time she kept her seat. On her recovery, 
she put her hand on the sword of an officer, who was administer- 
ing the remedies proper in such cases, and ‘exclaimed, ‘you have 
got a knife!’ The officer removed his sword that she might not be 
alarmed by its sight. 

M. Fauldeés, the son oftthe murdered person, is busy in court 
during the whole proceedings; he is indulged with permission to 
make speeches as often and as long as he pleases, and on any sub- 
ject that may occur at the moment. The public prosecutor and 
another lawyer are employed against the prisoners, but that ap- 
pears to be no reason why M. Fauldes should not also take pos- 
session of the court at his pleasure. ‘The best possible understand- 
ing seems to have existed between him and the judges; he abused 
Bastide’s advocate in outrageous terms, often interrupted the 
prisoners in their defence, and favoured the audience with long 
accounts of his mode of living at Paris, what company he kept, 
and what were his motives and feelings in pursuing the assassins 
of his father. Nothing could equal the nobleness of his conduct, 
say the reporters; and the audience never failed to dissolve in tears 
whenever he opened his mouth. When the accused persons take 
the undue liberty of cross-questioning him, the court murmurs 
disapprobation! The display of grief made by M. Fauldés, is 
scarcely less theatrical than Madame Manson’s horrors; but what 
is most offensively ridiculous, is his intolerance and impatience, 
which perpetually goad him to interrupt the debates. ‘The advo- 
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cate for Jaussion having objected to the testimony of a domestic 
belonging to the family of the murdered man, ‘that his statement 
before the court went much further than his deposition before the 
judge of instruction, M. Fauldeés gets up without ceremony, and 
informs the court, that his servant ought to be easily excused for 
the omission, inasmuch as he himself could scarcely, at first, bring 
himselt to believe in the guilt of Jaussion (then on his trial). ‘I 
was in my bed,’ said M. Fauldés, ‘ when at the approach of that 
person [ felt an indescribable horror, so much so, that I shrunk 
beneath the clothes to avoid his sight. It was then, as if by in- 
spiration, I felt convinced he had been the principal instigator of 
the murder of my father!’ All this goes without a word of cau- 
tion from any body to the jury. M. Fauldés, as attentive to the 
inspirations of others as to his own, requested the court to order 
a file of armed men to be placed between the prisoners and Ma- 
dame Manson, that she might feel reassured; this arrangement of 
the scenery took place, and had a striking effect. Madame Man- 
son played her part still more interestingly; she assured M. Faul- 
dés, with whom she carried on the dialogue, that to discover the 
assassins of his father, she would give all she had—‘ All,’ she 
added with a sigh, ‘ but my son!’ 

Is it not strange, is it not most lamentable, that there should not 
be found one person in France to point out how unworthy all this 
miserable mummery is of a court of justice, to indicate the folly 
and the enormity of permitting melo-dramatic scenes of mock- 
sensibility to be acted before a jury assembled to try men on life 
or death: to show the judgment seat is degraded, and the moral 
principle that can alone sustain its dignity, injured, when a judge 
declares to a witness, in the situation of Madame Manson, that 
she is an angel commissioned from heaven to reveal the truth! Is 
it not fearful that it should not strike one Frenchman to maintain, 
that life and character can only be safe in a country where justice 
takes a calm, dry, and deliberate course in pursuing its investiga- 
tions, limiting its proceedings to the establishment of absolute 
facts, and carefully excluding from access into the tribunal, not 
only the heated imaginations of individuals, but also those natu- 
ral emotions, which, if honourable to friends and relations, lose 
their respectability when paraded in public, and which ought ne- 
ver to be permitted to disturb the gravity of an official inquiry. 
That the multitude should be rash, violent, and prejudiced, with 
reference to an enormous crime, is not to their discredit; but here 
are judges and lawyers, substituting heroics in the place of delibe- 
ration, and, instead of opposing the necessary checks to tumultu- 
ous precipitation and mistake, as their stations call upon them to 
do, joining the general extravagance, as if fearful to lose their 
share of the ec/at! Is it illiberal to suggest in what a very different 
and how much more respectable a manner, such an affair would 
have been conducted in this country? A woman of the character 
of Madame Manson might have been permitted to amuse the 
public in matters of a less tremendous character than an assassina- 
tion; our people may be ‘ fooled to the top of their bent’ in many 
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things; but luckily we do not so terribly confound what ought to 
be kept immeasurably separate. When a certain barrier is passed, 
the public mind in this country returns to seriousness and reflec- 
tion; and those whose peculiar duty it is to give the signal when 
trifling ought to cease, have not yet been found to be totaily re- 
gardless of that sacred charge. 

The astonishment of our readers will be increased when they 
find the chief judge exclaiming, in the middle of the trial, to the 
two prisoners, Bastide and Jaussion,x—* You certainly were in 
Bancal’s house; TELL us which of you saved the life of a female?’ 
To the woman Bancal he said,‘ you know you are guilty;’ and 
then exhorted her to look at the figure of Christ, suspended over 
his head, and no longer conceal the truth! After this, i it is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that the humane and just rule of our law, 
that no prisoner can be called upon to criminate himself, has no 
place in, French theory or practice. On the contrary if the ac- 
cused do not criminate themselves by avowals, the judges tell 
them that they have done so sufficiently by their silence or their 
denials. Questions of the most indecent and apalling nature are 
put from the bench to the accused, in a tone of severity, and often 
of sarcasm, which would scarcely be permitted to advocates in 
England (free as they are in this respect) towards an unconcerned 
witness. The judges cover the prisoners on their trials with re- 
proaches; charge them with falsehoods; enter into contestations 
with them; declare that they are caught before the jury, and so 
forth. In England, the judge is held to be officially counsel for 
the accused; in France, he appears to be his natural and inveterate 
enemy. Independently of the inhumanity of this practice, it is 
necessarily fatal to that solemnity and majesty which ought to 
mantle the judgment seat in the eyes of society. 

The president having again afirmed, by way of address to Bas- 
tide, that he was in the house of Bancal the night of the murder, 
Madame Manson suddenly exclaimed, ‘ avaw wretch! This in- 
decent interruption would have been severely rebuked with us,— 
but in France ‘ all hearts trembled, says the reporter. She had 
just declared, be it remembered, that she knew nothing of the af- 
fair; yet there appears to have been no one in court, not even the 
counsel for the prisoners, to charge the jury, as they valued their 
consciences, to dismiss entirely from their attention the mounte- 
bank tricks of this infamous woman. A. M. Amans Rodat is then 
invited by the judge to state in court a sort of metaphysical lec- 
ture, which he delivered one day to Madame Manson, on the pro- 
priety of speaking the truth, when examined in a case affecting 
men’s lives, and the punishment of murder. After several modest 
excuses, he commenced the repetition of his discourse, in which he 
told her, that, ‘ if a wzcked world should judge of her by appear- 
ances, (in consequence of her having been in a brothel) ‘ it would 
at the same time say, as has been said of our first mother, 0/, 
happy fault! * Go on! speak, sir!’ said the president, ‘ your words 
may serve for public instruction.’ 
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We can conceive nothing more calculated to devest the jury of 
the power of keeping their minds impartially fixed on substantial 
facts, and even to fill them with the most deadly prejudices, than 
the desultory, vague, and vulgar style in which the official act of 
accusation is drawn up. It is long and historical, with no appear- 
ance of technical precision about it. It enters at large into all the 
reports and surmises of the neighbourhood, lays great stress on 
public opinion as directed against particular individuals, and re- 
lates all the extravagant stories which any great crime is sure to 
set afloat, in the inflated style of a common newspaper, desirous 
to sell a second edition by the attraction of its horrors. By the 
French law it seems to be the duty of the nearest magistrate to pro- 
ceed to the spot where a crime has been committed, and there to 
collect and embody in a process verbal, every thing that any one 
shall choose to tell him, in the way either of opinion, hearsay, 
surmise, or knowledge, in regard to the offence. Persons are de- 
signated by individuals as objects: of public suspicion; and when 
so designated, the magistrate receives from all mouths, anecdotes 
of their private lives, no matter how distant the date, or how re- 
mote from any connexion with the fact that has occasioned his 
official researches. All this mass of terrible matter is read to the 
jury on the trial. In our courts it is perhaps the principal care of 
the judge to impress on the jury, that they are to drive every 
thing from their minds but what they shall hear in court; that they 
are to discharge from their memories, if possible, even, every re- 
port and circumstance which they may have known out of doors; 
and that, if any thing should escape, even within the walls of the 
court, that is not evidence according to legal rules accurately de- 
fined, it ought to have no share in the formation of their verdict. 
In France, on the contrary, if we are to believe the report of the 
trial of the accused murderers of M. Fauldés, the procureur-ge- 
neral laid down the astonishing doctrines, that the jury ought to 
judge by their impressions, and even their sensations, and that it 
was an error to suppose legal proofs of a determined character ne- 
cessary: Should it have happened that his words on this import- 
ant point have not been exactly reported (a supposition to which 
we are almost driven by the monstrous nature of the principle), 
it is but too certain, that the evidence was received in conformity 
to this system. ‘I'wo hundred and forty witnesses for the prose- 
cution is a number only to be accounted for by the fact, that all 
who pleased to offer a deposition were received, no matter whether 
what they had to say, had, or had not any connexion with the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoners. In several cases the ridicule 
thrown upon the name of judicial investigation, was as great as 
the insult offered to justice. Will our readers believe that, in 
France, in the year 1817, a witness was permitted to make the 
following statement as regular evidence against a man on trial for 
his life?’ J. Vignes, who described himself as professor, being 
sworn and questioned, declared as follows: 
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‘I met Bastide on the 19th of March, about two o’clock in the day, 
on the Boulevart d’Estourmel, below the garden of Mr. Seguret. [I 
said to my companion, * That man dooks like a rogue.” “ He belongs to 
a respectable family, however,” said my friend. “ No matter,” re- 
plied I; “ He carries a bad look with him.”’ More late in the day I was 
in the shop of M. Fontana, the jeweller, with the same person: Bastide 
again passed: I was seized with horror, and hastily retired into the 
shop. “You will get yourself into a quarrel,” said my companion, 
“T cannot help it; I am not master of myself,” I replied. When I 
heard of the affair in which he was involved, I felt no surprise, and I 
observed to my friend that Iwas not deceived.’ 
This is the whole of the witness’s deposition! Happily we have 
judges, who, if they had had patience to hear him out, would 
have asked when he had finished, What does this man prove, 
except his own consummate folly? Bastide, however, is ques- 
tioned by the president what he has to say to this testimony! 
Though the presumptions are very grave against the prisoner, 
one can scarcely help feeling respect for him, compared with 
his judges, when we find him contenting himself with congratulat- 
ing the department.on having a professor who was so good a phy- 
siognomist! Five or six witnesses are brought in, merely to say, 
that they had heard from others, that these others had heard 
it reported, that Mr. Fualdés had been watched for a considera- 
ble time before his death. A justice of peace is examined, who 
_commences his testimony by declaring that he has nothing at all 
to say in regard to the murder, but that he has been told that 
eighteen years ago Bastide opened a cabinet at his brother’s, and 
took out some papers! For the first and only time, one of the 
counsel here rose; and said that the jury ought to distrust the 
reasonings and surmises of witnesses, who should confine them- 
selves to plain and applicable facts. ‘The court, who had listened 
with interest to the physiognomist, stopped the advocate im this 
proper discharge of his duty, and begged that its time might not 
be occupied by such unnecessary remarks! In the act of accusa- 
tion, it is said that Colard, one of the prisoners, had been heard 
to declare, that he would take any one’s life away for twenty-five 
louis; that the good things of the world were not well divided; 
that the rich had more than their share; and that if every one 
_were of his mind, those who had nothing would take where they 
could. The jury were so struck by this passage, that they de- 
sired it might be read to them twice, though it had no earthly 
connexion with the case they had to try; and the judge, in his 
charge, particularly alluded to this atrocious speech, as he called 
it—so much the more improperly introduced, as it has a direct 
bearing on the political opinions that have so long agitated France, 
and was therefore very likely to excite in the breasts of some of 
the jury, feelings of prejudice against the prisoner totally irrele- 
vant to the crime with which he stood charged. The sanction 
given to stories of this nature by repetition from the organs of 
authority, must have a very strong effect on the minds of the 
mayors of villages and other petty functionaries in country places, 
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of which description of persons we observe the jury in this case 
was principally composed. The liberty of raking together all the 
loose floating matter which scandal or mistake may have scattered, 

and to convert it into a substitute for regular evidence, when peo- 
ple’s tempers and imaginations are disturbed by the commission 
of a great crime close to their homes, must expose the best in- 
tentioned persons to the hazard of being betrayed into dreadful 
error—a hazard which ought to make all who may be employed 
in such investigations tremble for themselves, and which may 
well alarm every friend of justice and humanity, much more those 
unhappy individuals whom accident may expose to the enmity or 
misapprehension of authority thus mischievously armed. The 
advantage of strict, and even narrow general rules to confine the 
reception of evidence, is, that being applicable alike to all cases, 
they counteract the effects of a disposition to oppression, or the 
influence of delusion in particular instances. That no such 
disposition or influence could exist, would on each separate occa- 
sion be affirmed with zeal, and most frequently with the consci- 
ousness of sincerity; but the unanimous voice of history too well 
proves, that the members of society are only safe in the fixed im- 
partiality of general regulations, controlling or excluding the ex- 
ercise of discretionary power. 

All the follies, scandals, surmises, and irrelevant facts, stated 
by such witnesses as we have been regarding (and many others 
were received equally idle) were mixed up together in the speech 
of the public accuser to the jury. On the strength of these, and 
not with reference to the murder, he styled Bastide a monster 
such as nature seldom engenders. Quoting stories, which rest 
on no foundation that would entitle them to be listened to in com- 
mon conversation, he asked if such a man would hesitate to mur- 
der Mr. Fualdeés tor 26,000 francs, although nothing like regudar 
proof had been offered of the pecuniary interest which this pri- 
soner had in the death of the murdered person. On the other 
hand, the falsehoods and tricks of Madame Manson he ascribes to 
a character naturally generous, sentimental, and elevated! He 
observes that though she had not criminated Jaussion, the jury 
would draw a conviction against him from her exclamations and 
her gestures! Upon this prisoner he then turns short round, to 
abuse him for habitual usuary and hard dealing—a circumstance 
neither proved, nor entitled to be proved, on the trial. 

The decision of the jury against the prisoners we have already 
stated, together with the quashing of the whole proceeding by the 
Court of Cassation: but it is not to be supposed that the circum- 
stances which we have pointed out as gross improprieties, had any 
share in producing this decree. None of these, in fact, would be 
regarded as improprieties in France. The principal informality 
lay, as we have said, in the administration of the oath to the wit- 
nesses. ‘lo prevent mistake we will here also repeat, that it is not 
our wish to leave an impression on the minds of our readers that 
the persons condemned are innocent: we have said that the proba- 
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bility is that they are guilty. But, we apprehend no doubt will 
now be entertained of what we set out with asserting, viz. that a 
fair trial is not to be had in France under its present system of 
judicial proceedings; and what more disgraceful thing can be 
said of a nation? It is quite obvious that no man’s life or pro- 
perty can be safe where such a farrago of folly, passion, preten- 
sion, display, and intolerance, can assume the name and place of 
the administration of justice. There is no person whom accident 
might not expose to condemnation, while all the principal sources 
of human error are thus largely opened to discharge themselves 
into the public tribunals. In point of fact, the most dreadful 
mistakes occur. It is clearly proved that a man named Wilfred 
Regnault is innocent of the murder for which he was condemned 
to die. The government, being satisfied of his innocence, has 
saved his life, but sent him to prison for twenty years to avoid 
throwing discredit on the court! A woman, also condemned for 
murder, was the other day discovered to be guiltless just as they 
were about to execute her. All these cases are of murder, it will 
be observed: These chiefly excite popular prejudices and cla- 
mours, and therefore chiefly produce the fatal development of 
the evils which so miserable a system necessarily includes in its 
course of operation. 

While we have been writing this article the second trial has 
been proceeding at Albi; and some part of the proceedings have 
already reached this country. It appears that, at last, Madame 
Manson has lost her popularity with the crowd, but she preserves 
it with the judges and the lawyers. The public prosecutor stilt 
speaks of her romantic and noble disposition! She has again 
confessed being at Bancal’s, and has accused Bastide in plain 
terms. ‘ Never,’ says the Report, ‘has a scene so eminently 
dramatic terrified the audience of a tribunal. Never did the 
Champmelés, the Clairons, the Raucourts, of tragic memory, 
produce on their spectators an effect so prompt, so terrible.’ *** 
‘¢ The voice, the countenance, the attitude of Madame Manson, 
in making this terrible reproach to Bastide, cannot be described! 
judges, lawyers, guards, spectators, and criminals, all turned 
pale!—a general cry was raised; then a doleful silence took place, 
which was soon interrupted by a peal of applause!’ It has been 
said that Bonaparte alone knew how to manage this nation; for the 
future it should be added—and Madame Manson. 

It was during the interval between the first and second trial, 
that this lady, being in prison on a charge of—‘one has not been 
clearly told what—published her Memoirs, to which she would 
be apt to think that we have hitherto paid too little attention. 
They are certainly curious as proceeding from such a being; but 
we can now only spare room for a few lines on the introduction 
by the editor, which is highly characteristic of him, of her, and of 
the people to whom they both belong. A young author, says the 
Fournal de Paris, is the person from whose hands the Memoirs of 
Madame Manson have been given to the publisher; and some- 
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thing is said, and more is suggested, about the interest excited 
in the breast of the young author by the lady, and in the breast of 
the lady by the young author. He turns out to be a short-hand 
writer employed to take notes of the trial. His introductory 
letter is intended to supply information and explanation; for 
‘ Madame Manson’s style is not remarkable for throwing a light 
on circumstances.’ He believes, however, that it may be difficult 
to reconcile the lady’s conduct ‘to frigid or prejudiced minds.’ 
‘ France entire,’ he says, ‘ supposes artifices, combined interests, 
and profound calculations:’ all the secrets, however, he assures 
us, ‘ repose in the human heart.’ ‘To elucidate this, he deems it 
necessary to enter ‘into a general analysis of her disposition, 
education, life, and character.’ The analysis, however, is very 
compendious. We learn that she is about thirty-three years of 
age; that in her youth she displayed ‘a grand finesse,’ a 
‘sensibilité exquise,’ and that when she was but eight years old 
she manifested heroic resignation under the troubles of the revo- 
lution. She herself, in a letter to one of the ministers of state 
(for she did not confine her correspondence to the prefect) de- 
clares, that if her parents had perished on the scaffold at that 
time, she would have mounted it with them! WHer modest wish is 
to be examined by his excellency at Paris: and, writing to her 
mother, she exclaims, ‘ Ah! could I but see his majesty Louis 
XVIII, and the august daughter of Louis XVI, whose fate we 
have so often wept over?’ 

The young author intimates that Madame Manson was crossed 
in her first love. ‘She married to obey her father,’ as is often 
done in France; and as such cases generally turn out, ‘ the mar- 
riage was unhappy.’ M. Manson quitted her at the end of three 
months; and the lady, it appears, ‘ gave occasion for talking;’ but, 
says the young author, ‘ she was singular, because she was supe- 
rior.’ Her husband returned, and wished her to live with him: 
she refused; but being superior, and therefore singular, she hid 
him in her mother’s house. He was discovered in his conceal- 
ment and ‘ sacrificed,’ that is to say, he was turned out of doors; 
but Madame Manson, ‘ under pretence of going to the village to 
fulfil a pious duty, used to meet him in a wood.’ ‘* Who can ex- 
plain these caprices?’ asks the young author. To prove that he 
cannot, he quotes Madame de Stael, who says, that ‘the vulgar 
take for madness the uneasiness of a mind that cannot respire in 
the world enough of air, of enthusiasm, of hope?? To make this 
quite clear, he adds a note in which we are informed that Madame 
la Duchesse de Longueville, on drinking a glass of deliciously cold 
water, exclaimed, ‘ What a pity it is not a sin! 

The analysis does not go much further: ‘the young wife be- 
came a mother;’ but she seems to have lived entirely separated 
from her husband ever since. Onthe Memoirs themselves, which 
relate chiefly to her acquaintance with Mr. Clemendot and the 
events of her imprisonment, we cannot enter. They operated mira- 
culously in her favour in France. Nothing was talked of in society 
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or in the newspapers, but the graces of her style and the respect 
due to her misfortunes! A hundred thousand francs are reported 
to have been offered to her to preside in a café after her liberation. 
‘The work, as we have before said, is interesting as a specimen of 
human nature, but barefaced profligacy | is marked on every page. 
Her inhumanity and selfishness in scattering insinuations of guilt 
at random amongst men, and women, and children, would have 
directed against her in this country, one general expression of 
contemptuous abhorrence. But, indeed, in this country we never 
should have heard of her Memoirs. Justice here would have 
found a way to extract the truth within her knowledge without 
theatrical parade, or would quietly but severely have chastised 
her falsehoods, and examined and settled the case on such valid 
evidence as could be procured. ‘The star of Madame Manson 
would never have pierced the fogs of our atmosphere: instead of 
calling her to preside in a coffee-room, we should most probably 
have sent her to Bridewell; and it is very certain that lord Ellen- 
borough would never have styled her an angel, nor sir Samuel 
Shepherd have directed a jury to accept as proofs against men 
on trial for their lives, her faintings, her attitudes, and her ex- 
clamations. At the Old Baily there would have been no mareschals 
de camp to receive her as she fell; but there the lady would not 
have fallen. M.Fualdeés, the son, had he attempted there to ex- 
plain his revelations, would have been desired not to interrupt the 
court, but to confine his grief to its proper sphere—his own 
chamber. Witha general eagerness for the discovery of the cul- 
pable, and a serzous horror at the crime, our people would neither 
have shed tears, nor raised cries, nor displayed tremblings: in 
short, we should have none of those dramatic incidents which 
rendered the assizes at Rhodez so touching. On the other hand, 
as some compensation for this deficiency, the proceedings would 
have borne a firm, clear, distinct, and precise character: nothing 
but substantial and applicable facts would have influenced the fate 
of the accused; praters on physiognomy would not have dared to 
open their lips within the solemn precincts of the court; dignity, 
gravity, and decency, would have marked its operations: the pri- 
soners would have been treated with humanity, judged with strict- 
ness; and, if found guilty, punished with rigour. 





Art. VI.—Sketch of the Internal Improvements already made by 
Pennsylvania, with observations upon her physical and fiscal 
means for their extension, particularly as they have reference 
to the future growth and prosperity of Philadelphia. Illustrated 
by maps of the head-waters of the principal rivers of the state. 
By Samuel Breck, one of the members of the senate of Penn- 
sylvania, for the district composed of the city and county of 
Philadelphia.—Philada. 1818. 

Q WING to the advanced period of the month, at which this pam- 

phlet fell mto our hands, we cannot pretend to do any thing 
like justice, on this occasion, to its important subject and great 
merits. But we would lose no time in pointing it out to the no- 
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tice, and recommending it to the serious attention, of the public. 
When a gentleman such as the author, of independent fortune, 
habitual sincerity, unmixed patriotism, and of the degree of intel- 
ligence, manifested in this performance, imposes upon himself, be- 
sides the immediate duties of a legislator, the task of counselling and. 
enlightening his fellow-citizens in this way, he deserves to be for- 
mally thanked not only for the worth of the instruction, but the 
utility of the example. It is such men, disposed to employ their 
masculine and well-trained minds about the matters discussed in 
the present pamphlet, with an elate and contagious zeal, that we 
wish to see in the legislature, and upon whom the state may 
count as the most certain agents of its highest welfare. ‘They 
may overrate means and results,—as Mr. Breck will, probably, be 
suspected of having done, in the fervor of his ohhes)—but the 
enterprises at which they aim, must ever be productive of mighty 
advantages; and it happens with states as with individuals—possunt 
guia posse videntur. 

The objects of the pamphlet are to vindicate Pennsylvania from 
the charge of inactivity in internal improvements; to demonstrate 
the ability of Philadelphia to engross the greater part of the west- 
ern and north-western trade, and to rouse her to the exertions ne- 
cessary to frustrate the alert rivalry of New York and Baltimore. 
The author has succeeded in the first by means of details and con- 
siderations which are conclusive; and he has gone far towards estab- 
lishing his second point; or, at least, has clearly evinced that it is 
well worth the while of Philadelphia to engage, even at a much 
heavier cost than is at all likely to be incurred, in the scheme of 
water-communication which he recommends. In regard to his 
third object, it may be hoped that she will be promptly obedient 
to exhortations flowing from such a source, and founded on cal- 
culations so substantial. Her interests could not be exhibited to 
her with more distinctness and earnestness, or with more of the 
authority of knowledge and affection, than they are in this instance. 

There has prevailed, as Mr. Breck suggests, a fashion of repre- 
senting the government and people of Pennsylvania as sluggish 
and parsimonious, with respect to the great ends of public economy. 
It is a prejudice which has grown out of the ideas entertained of 
the character and habits of the Germans, who are supposed, at a 
distance, to give tone and direction to the Pennsylvanian legisla- 
ture. However this may be, the details furnished in the present pam- 
phlet, are evidences of an exceedingly industrious and efficient 
public-spirit, which has incalculably advanced the comfort and 
wealth, and is steadily expanding with the wants and liberal aims 
of the community. We have it asserted by Mr. Breck, that 
Pennsylvania—to use his own language—‘has achieved very much 
within the last six years as to internal improvements—that she has 
granted numerous charters for turnpike-roads, bridges, canals, &c. 
the major-part of which she has aided with funds to an amount 
exceeding two millions of dollars—that her public seminaries and 
private schools have been patronized by laws and by nroney—that 
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her agriculture has improved, and her general policy been attend- 
ed to by its legislature with skill and vigilance.’ 

The facts which he adduces in support of these allegations, are 
abundantly satisfactory. We can notice only a few of them, and 
that in the most summary manner.—As early as 1808, an act was 
passed, authorizing the governor to subscribe 3400 shares to the 
stock of six or seven turnpike companies then incorporated:—in 
1811, eight hundred and fifty thousand five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars were appropriated to roads and bridges:—during the subse- 
quent four years, an average annual sum of 200,000 was allotted 
to public works, academies, schools, &c. though the war expenses 
of the state-treasury during this period amounted to near a mil- 
lion, never claimed from the general government: at the session 
of 1816-17, 700,000 dollars were appropriated in like manner, &c. 

The Pennsylvania turnpike roads are of a much more solid and 
expensive structure, than those of New York and New England. 
In a short time the principal points of the state will be connected 
by near one thousand and fifty miles of paved road, united by stone 
bridges, and which have cost about six millions of dollars, to which 
the state contributes one million 200,000 dollars. Many of these 
roads give the stockholders six per cent; some, eight. The an- 
nual wagon-freight between the Ohio and Philadelphia, is com- 
puted at a million of dollars, and will probably be double that sum, 
when the roads are completed. In bridges, Pennsylvania eclipses, 
not only her sister-states, but—looking to dimensions—Europe 
likewise. The Pennsylvania bridges are universally built upon 
stone piers, and very generally protected by handsome roofs. The 
total cost of those of the first class amounts to one million six 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand and five hundred dollars. 
Those of the second class are both numerous and expensive, The 
state contributed about four hundred thousand of the sum just 
mentioned. Many of the bridges produce six per cent;—the daily 
toll of the Harrisburg bridge is not less than fifty dollars.—In 
deepening rivers and making canals, the government of the state 
has accomplished a great deal, and never spared money or exertion 
of any kind. Individual companies have done much under its 
patronage; but we must deny ourselves the pleasure of citing the 
particulars mentioned by Mr. Breck. For the completion of the 
navigation of the Schuylkill, three hundred thousand dollars were 
asked and subscribed in Philadelphia in a few days by individuals. 
_ The commonwealth of Pennsylvania has granted to colleges and 
academies 427,333 dollars, while the people have borne an expense, 
annually, of 120,000 dollars for the education of the poor. But 
Mr. Breck acknowledges that Pennsylvania might have done more 
for these objects than she has done. Virginia has outstripped her 
far by her vast and noble ‘ Literary fund;’ New York and some of 
the New England ‘states, have greatly exceeded her by splendid 
appropriations; and the reserved lands of the western states will 
make the exchequer of education there, as rich as the friends of 
knowledge could wish. It is not that elementary schools are want- 
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ing throughout Pennsylvania. They exist in.all parts of it, and 
the inhabitants are universally disposed to encourage them. But 
a due sense of the importance of the higher branches of instruc- 
tion is rare, even, we fear, in the legislature. A great apathy 
reigns on this score; we might, perhaps, say—a blind antipathy. 
The author of the excellent pamphlet before us, is far from par- 
taking in either of these feelings, and writes, in the most decided 
tone, in favour of the sound doctrine of the case, and true course of 
proceeding. ‘It would,’ he says, ‘have been particularly desirable 
to see Pennsylvania patronize, with especial love and care, one 
central school—-one seminary of genius, in which the promising 
youth of the state could find, at little cost, professors of all the 
higher branches of science, and procure that aid in perfecting their 
education which would send them forth—‘the best patterns of 
their species, and give a dignity to that nature of which we all par- 
ticipate.” Philadelphia has many of the elements of such a school 
within her University, but many yet are wanting. It is the sove- 
reign hand of the state alone that can collect and sustain them all 
in one focus, and give to the great whole, or to each constituent 
part, a full and efficient support. We may hope that the day is not 
distant, when she will make it her pride and her duty to accom- 
plish this all important task.’ 

The business of government, in truth, is not merely to pro- 
mote the animal prosperity, or even to accomplish what is usu- 
ally understood by the happiness, of the people; but to aim at the 
perfection of the rational being; to raise the greatest possible 
number of citizens to the highest moral dignity of which our na- 
ture is capable. All the most enlightened governments have recog- 
nised this as one of the chief ends of their existence, and sought 
to accomplish it, in part by means similar to that proposed in 
the quotation just made. A great school of philosophy is of un- 
questionable and unrivalled efficaciousness in refining and elevat- 
ing the moral man. Philadelphia offers a better theatre and more 
facilities for such an institution, than are to be had elsewhere in 
the Union. As a place of residence, learned professors must find 
it the most eligible for them, under every point of view—as a 
place of resort for the liberal youth of the country, it possesses 
the most solid advantages, and holds out the noblest temptations. 
Pennsylvania, then, would seem doubly culpable in looking with 
indifference upon the University, in the formation of which 
Franklin, from the considerations we have suggested, took an 
especial pride and interest, and upon which, believing that those 
considerations would in time be equally operative with the whole 
state, he built towering hopes. 

The medical school—conducted, as it has been, with signal abi- 
lity, has flourished without extraneous aid, from its being the im- 
mediate avenue to a lucrative profession, and appealing thus, 
directly, to what may be considered as the besetting sin of the 
American character. The corrective is in the influence of the 
moral sciences which abstract the attention and affections from 
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merely personal and professional prosperity:—They are in them- 
selves of more dignity than the physical; they are conversant 
with higher matters; they look to more exalted ends; they lead 
to the most perfect civilization, which has its seat in the mind, 
and does not consist in the achievements of manual and commer- 
cial skill and industry—estimable as these are on their own account, 
and as instruments of its progress and preservation. It would not 
be dificult to show that those sciences are the most important to 
the nation,—from their closer connexion with our sublimest and 
dearest interests, the religious and political. 

There is no expedient for promoting the study of them, and 
turning them in every way to the best account, more certain than 
the establishment of professorships, organized as a primary facul- 
ty of a University which should be overshadowed and hallowed 
by government. Such a Faculty with us would not, as its subjects 
of instruction are not in immediate contact with the ordinary 
business of life, appear likely to be numerously followed at first, 
and could not therefore be well officered, unless it were liberally 
endowed by the state, or by the city of Philadelphia, which has a 
still more urgent interest and obligation in this respect. Well con- 
stituted, it could not fail to draw to it, im time, crowds of pupils 
from all parts of the Union, as the medical school has done, and 
thus give returns worthy, in every sense and aspect, of any degree 
of generosity and activity which might be now exerted in its favour. 
We have not the intention of enlarging, at present, on the nature 
of those returns which we should be glad, however, to see placed 
before the public in such detail and evidence as would leave the 
most general and complete impression of their value. 

But we would advert to one particular use which, to our appre- 
hension, is far from being imaginary or insignificant—of such 
professorships as those, for instance, of public law, of ethics, of 
the science of government, political economy, the history, charac- 
ters and institutions of nations, and even of the Belles Lettres 
and criticism,—supposing always that they were invested with the 
due adventitious authority and dignity; conducted with form, 
temper, and disengagement from party-prepossessions; and bot- 
tomed on judgment and taste, deep reflection, and extensive re- 
search. The use to which we allude is this—that they would, 
under such circumstances, more effectually than all the elaborate 
treatises within our reach—as often false as true guides—coun- 
teract the spurious principles, crude theories, partial and interest- 
ed and too commonly ignorant judgments in all those branches of 
knowledge, which are daily served up in our newspapers, and in 
the productions of foreign empiricism reprinted among us, and 
which find, through these channels, an easy access to the con- 
fidence of so large a portion of the reading population of America. 
We speak with freedom, and will be understood by the many en- 
lightened and thinking persons who must have marked this evil, 
and cannot but be aware of the extent and mischievousness in 
whieh it may prevail, from the undistinguishing cupidity with 
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which the worst trash of the English press is republished and dis- 
seminated in this country; from the overweening boldness with 
which the writers of our gazettes approach and decide all ques- 
tions however abstract and complicate; the predominant credit 
which their sibylline leaves enjoy with the majority of their 
readers, and the impression which they must, insensibly, leave 
upon the minds of all of whatever description or pursuits. 

Before we leave this topic of public lectures in moral science, 
we would make another remark of obvious validity—that they 
can be no where attended with equal utility, or equal dig- 
nity, as in these United States; because they cannot elsewhere 
be prosecuted with the same latitude of imquiry and indepen- 
dence of opinion; with so complete an exemption from all 
warping or chilling, external influences; with so little danger of 
the intrusion of prejudice and partial interests. Established re- 
ligions, monarchical forms of government, ancient theories, the 
punishments and rewards of political authority, every where in 
Europe set barriers to reason and truth, and thus deny full scope 
to the energies of public instruction, It seems incumbent 
upon the state of Pennsylvania to improve the concurrence, which 
she sees at home, of every possible circumstance favourable to 
the perfection of the system; and it will not be a little glorious for 
her to have been the first of the Union to make, upon the proper 
scale, an experiment, of which the success would ensure a repeti- 
tion of it and its final victory in all our great cities. 

To return to Mr. Breck’s statements.—He recapitulates the 
sums expended in Pennsylvania, principally within seven years, 
by the public and by incorporated companies, upon roads, bridges, 
rivers and schools; and presents an aggregate in round numbers 
of eleven millions of dollar s. He then proceeds to speak of the 
financial means and annual expenses of her government, and 
gives as the gratifying result, ‘ a clear estate of five millions, seven 
hundred and thirty-stx thousand and fifty-seven dallars, and an 
excess of revenue over and above the generous supply of all her 
regular expenses, of more than one hundred and eighty seven 
thousand dollars, while she owes nothing except the unpaid ba- 
lance of the appropriations for internal improvement.’ A con- 
siderable part of her funds are invested in bank-stock, which, 
1817, yielded enough to defray two-thirds of the whole expen 
ture of government. 

She is not deficient in judicious and enlightened internal regu- 
lations. A general survey, says Mr. Breck, has been made of 
each county, and separate county draughts, executed for the most 
part with great topographical elegance and accuracy, are to be 
seen now at the Surveyor-General’s office. A complete, detailed 
atlas of Pennsylvania might be formed out of this collection, A 
grand ichnographic view of the state will result from the surveys, 
and the most comprehensive statistical tables may be expected 
under the system of official inquiry pursued simultaneously.—For 
the punishment of vice, without unnecessary cruelty or an in- 
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decent exhibition of the culprit, the code of Pennsylvania is 
ample and salutary. She is now engaged in perfecting a system 
of penitentiary punishments which she originated, and which she 
has had the satisfaction to see adopted in both hemispheres. 
Her arsenals are numerous and well supplied with munitions of 
war; her inspection-laws are such as have given to her objects of 
exportation, the highest credit and character abroad: her laws for 
the reparation of by-roads are in general well executed. She 
has incorporated an Agricultural Society, and will at the next 
session of the legislature, grant money for the purchase and main- 
tenance of a pattern-farm. ~In speaking of these arrangements, 
Mr. Breck takes occasion to advert to a prevailing opinion which 
we ourselves, we must confess, had hastily espoused, and which we 
are glad to bad contradicted by one w hose testimony is of so 
mm weight. We quoie his own emphatic language on the sub- 
ject:—* Some of my constituents suppose with great injustice, I 
‘think, that there is a disinclination in the western section of the 
‘ state to serve the eastern, During the four months which I sat 
‘in the senate, I saw no signs of such a disposition—no bad tem- 
* per upon the subject—nothing in the least hostile to Philadelphia. 
‘No jealousy, no ill-will was shown towards this city; nor was 
* there the slightest difficulty to obtain any local laws, even for the 
/ exclusive advantage of our district, whenever its representativ es 
‘were unanimously disposed to support such a law. If they dif- 
‘fered among themselves, the gentlemen from the west and else- 
‘where, exercised their judgments, as they were bound to do, 
‘and sided with whichever of our own members they thought 
* right.’ 
N early one half of the present pamphlet 1s devoted to the pur- 
pose of showing the ‘ superior situation of Philadelphia, geogra- 
‘ phically considered, for the attraction of the great and increasing 
‘trade of the countries bordering on the Susquehanna, the Lakes, 
and the Western rivers.’ it will not, we think, be denied by any 
of his readers that the author has at least made out a strong case, 
and is entitled to a most serious and grateful hearing from the 
citizens of Philadelphia. He may be a little too sanguine, too 
magnificent, as to consequences; but the water-communications 
which he would have opened are practicable, and, unquestion- 
ably of great moment to that capital. We cannot follow him in 
his ample and scrupulous details, though we must stop to 
cite such a fact as the following, well supported as it is by 
geographical evidence—that the totality of the portage now ex- 
isting between the Schuylkill at the Market-street permanent 
bridge, and the mouth of the river Columbia on the Pacific ocean 
is seventy-five miles! We could almost indulge ourselves in sup- 
posing with the author that, at some future day, ‘ our teas and 
silks will arrive from the river Columbia, through the Missouri, 
Ohio, Alleghany, Susquehanna, and Schuy Ikill, to the Delaware, 
by safe and sound steam-boat conveyances.’ 
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He sets in a strong light the geographical advantages which 
he thinks Philadelphia has over New-York and Baltimore for 
the attraction of the trade in question, but he is very sensible 
of the danger from their rivalry, as things now are, and very 
earnest in calling the attention of the Philadelphians to that dan- 
ger. There is something startling for them in the following heart- 
felt suggestions: —‘ It does not require the gift of prophecy to 
‘ foretell, that if we remain idle, with no water-communication 

‘with the Susquehanna, and a heav y_ toll to pay upon a road three 
‘hundred miles long, Baltimore will acquire very soon a supe- 
‘riority over us;—nay, I will boldly aver, that the trade: from the 
‘Ohio, through its usual overland route, will wholly leave Phila- 
‘delphia in a few years.—Ist. Because Baltimore is nearer to 
‘that river by ninety miles, over the new national road toll-free, 
‘from Wheeling to ‘Cumberland, and will of course supply the 
‘Western states with all light Atlantic luxuries, much cheaper 
‘than we can; and 2dly, Because the steam-boats, on the Missis- 
‘sippi and its tributary streams, which, - at ‘ilready numerous, 
‘and susceptible of any increase, »» “| transport all articles of bulk 
‘from New Orleans at aless rat....an can be done by us.’ 

Mr. Breck states, in another place, that there will be this year, 
thirty steam-boats on these waters, and that fifteen hundred flat- 
bottomed boats and five hundred barges arrived at New Orleans 
from the upper country in the year ending October 1st, 1817.—It 
is this system of transportation becoming so vast, waxing daily 
into invincible habit, and multiplying interests so powerful and 
various on the side of New Orleans, that the Philadelphians have 
to dread, though they should open a safe water-route to the Sus- 
quehanna and thence to the Alleghany. We should not, perhaps, 
even hint at certain political contingencies which would defeat the 
grand consummation so fondly wooed by ourauthor. But they are 
possible, although infinitely to be deprecated, and his scheme of 
communcation has doubtless a sure tendency to avert them. All 
such plans of internal improvement are str ongly recommended by 
the single trait, separately from all other merits, of favouring the 
perpetuity of the Union. 

Foreigners may generalize the picture which this pamphlet pre- 
sents of the weal of Pennsylvania, and consider it as shadowing 
out the condition of most of the American states, which are all 
indeed in the same career of unexampled prosperity. ‘The pages 
of Mr. Breck serve, moreover, the purpose of displaying the im- 
portance and fruitfulness of the functions of the state governments, 
and, concurrently, the beauty and harmony of the federal system. 
It is in relation to such commonwealths as this system embraces, 
and above all to the one treated of in the pam] phlet, which we have 
thus cursorily noticed, that we may re peat the well-known obser- 
vation of Cicero—Nihil est illi principi Deo, qui omnem hune 
mundum regit, quod quidem in terris fiat, acceptius, quam consilia 
cetusque hominum jure sociati, que civitates vocantur. 
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Art. VII.—Beppo, a Venetian story. 8vo. pp. 50. Murray, Lon- 
don, 1818. 


(From the British Review.) 


WHEN any new entertainment is observed to be rising fast in 
fashion and favour in the country, it requires to be watched 
a little by those who exercise any guardianship over the morals of 
the community, but which, except when it infects the literature of 
the day, does not fall under the cognizance of reviewers. Of this 
description is the practice of what is called guizzing. In its object 
and character, it is inthe moral, not much unlike that which, in 
the political world, i is called the levelling principle: it is by far the 
most effectual weapon by which virtue and decency can be assail- 
ed: it is strong in proportion to the indesert of the person using it, 
and the dignity of the person or thing against which it is employ- 
ed, ‘ Whatsoever things are true, w hatsoev er things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,’ are 
the natural game after which the quizzer is in restless pursuit. 
The poem before us is. very superior performance of the quiz- 
zing kind. it has a double aspeet berry atonce an apparent paro- 
dy on lord Byron’s poetry when dresses in its best attire—the 
Spenser stanza; and at the same time an attack upon the charities 
and bonds of social life, in a spirit of seeming good humour, care- 
less scorn, and gay indecency. 

As far as it can be considéred as a burlesque wpon lord Byron’s 
manner, it is harmless and happy. It detracts no more from the 
high claims of the original than the battle of the frogs has had any 
such effect upon the Iliad of Homer;—a comparison which such 
of our readers as suspect the poem before us to have really pro- 
ceeded from the pen of lord Byron himself will acknowledge to be 
peculiarly appropriate. And, indeed, as far as the profligacy of 
sentiment running through this poem of Beppo can be placed to the 
account of imitation and parody, it is a part of its merit; for the re- 
semblance between the solemn banter, and epicurean sarcasm which 
mark every page of the Childe Harold, and the derisory ease and 
ironical pleasantry with which all serious things are treated in this 
poem of Beppo, is most successfully preserved; so successfully, 
indeed, that we cannot help yielding to the suspicion that these 
productions, both original and imitative, are by the same hand. 

‘ None but himself could be his parallel.’ 


If lord Eyron has been his own imitator, his task could not have 
been difficult; since he had little else to do than to adapt the mea- 
sure and spirit of a style of poetry, im which he was so habitually 
conversant to villany less heroic, and vice in its more domestic 
and familiar habitudes. And it is worthy of remark also how little 
of the charm, and vivacity, and melody of this species of versifica- 
tion is lost in treating of subjects the most familiar. 

Flexibility and compass, and a certain facility of accommoda- 
tion to all subjects, ‘iether sublime or mean, sad or humorous, 
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loose or severe, are the privileges of this stanza, on which Spen- 
ser has imp:essed_ the seal of his genius, and fixed our prejudices 
for cvcr. i here is, besides, in its structure, a sort of quaint sim- 
plicity which humours the mock seriousness of the burlesque. Even 
the imperfections of this verse were favourable to the objects 
which this writer had in view. The prolixity of this stanza has a 
tendency to dilute its strength, and sometimes to produce a nerve- 
less expletory line to make up the complementof the verse, which 
must, for the most part, sustain the thought unbroken to the end; 
and this is perfectly in harmony with that colloquial humour and 
familiar cast of expression which is so playful and pleasing through- 
out this little poem. Put feeling, and virtue, and the interests of 
human happiness, out of the question; assume the hypothesis of a 
world without souls; level man to the consideration of brutes; take 
him out of his moral state; set him at large the vagrant son of na- 
ture in full physical freedom to indulge his temperament; suppose 
all the enclosures of civilized life laid open, and family ties, and 
‘ relations dear,’ and ‘ all the charities—of father, son, and brother,’ 
fairly out of the way, and then this little poem of Beppo, which it is 
said, but which we are slow to believe, lord Byron, an English noble- 
man, an English husband, and an English father, hath sent reeking 
from the stews of Venice, i is a production of great humour and un- 
questionable excellence. 

There is throughout the performance an evident care taken 
to make the ridicule fall not on the manner, or the sentiment, 
or the principles of lord Byron’ $s poems, but upon poor unrespected 
virtuous love, and woman’s honour, and rustic shame, and house- 
hold joys, and hum-drum human happiness. We are quite sure 
that many a maiden and many a mother, British-born and British- 
bred, will rise from the perusal of this little delightful display of 
Italian manners, this light and sportive raillery on the marriage 
vow, with many troublesome prejudices removed, an increased 
dread of being righteous overmuch, and a resolution, in spite of a 
prying and censorious world, to live in charity with her neigh- 
bours of the other sex, though i it should be called facility or levity. 

In all seriousness, then, we mean to say, that the way in which 
the writer of this bantering poem has treated the sin of adultery, 
and all the sanctions by which marriage is made holy and happy; 
designates it as the product of a mind careless, cold, and callous: 
for who but a man of such a mind, could, at a distance from his 
country and home, with a full know ledge a what makes that coun- 
try great and prosperous, her families honourable, her sons manly 
and true, and her daughters the objects of delicate and respectful 
love, send among us a tale of pollution, dipped inthe deepest die of 
Italian debauchery, relieved and recommended by a vivacity and 
grace of colouring that takes from the mischief its apparent turpi- 
tude, and disarms the vigilance of virtue. 

Madame de Stael, who, amidst her eccentricities and varieties, 
seems to have possessed a good heart, and had certainly a perspi- 
cacious mind, has feltand described with great truth, in many places 
of her work on Germany, the dreadful force of ridicule as the aux- 
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iliary of vice. In the language of that distinguished lady, this mis- 
chievous power ‘has erected for itself a sort of republican govern- 
ment, which pronounces a sentence of ostracism on al] that is strong 
and distinguished in human nature. It undermines love, religion, 
all things, except that selfishness which cannot be reached by irony, 
because it exposes itself to censure, not to ridicule. It was in this 
spirit that Voltaire composed his Candide, that effort of diabolical 
gayety, which appears to have been written by a being of a differ- 
ent nature from ourselves, insensible to our condition, well-pleased 
with our sufferings, and laughing, like a demon or an ape, at the 
miseries of that human species with which he has nothing in com- 
mon. Candide brings into action that scoffing philosophy, so indul- 
gent in appearance, in reality so ferocious.’ 

Such is the real character, and such the success of all these lit- 
tle facetious, frolicsome attacks upon the great pillars of human 
repose. ‘These supports resist the storm and the tempest, the 
loud and boisterous agitation of those angry elements that vex the 
moral world; God’s threatenings pass by and spare; but when a 
few human hands begin the work of undermining, with their little 
implements of mattock and spade, digging away the earth, until the 
foundation is laid bare, then the slightest impulse. suffices to bring 
to the dust the fairest fabric of man’s labour, and the monument of 
ages. Society reels and totters when its fastenings and stays are 
loosened, and the solid ground loses its tenacity, and forsakes the 
base; while civil commotions, and even rev plations. with all their 
dire concomitants, will often leave the moral structure fundament- 
ally and vitally w bales: There is but one way, says the ingenious 
lady from whom we have already quoted, of resisting this influence 
(speaking of the influence of F rench ridicule) and that consists in 
very decided national habits and character. And we are quite of 
the same opinion, only perhaps a little differing from her as to the 
extent and comparative dignity of the great formative principles of 
national character. We are not among those who rejoice in the 
cosmopolitan liberality, which has of late years become a marked 
feature in the system of British philosophy. If it arose from a 
Christian enlargement of sentiment, like that which animates our 
societies for carrying to foreign parts the blessings of God’s Holy 
Word, it would at lomet have commanded our re spect; buf as, to 
speak the truth, we impute it rather to a growing indifference to 
the distinction of moral worth, than to any Christian expansion of 
benevolence, we cannot hold it inany high estimation. We dread an 
amalgamation with the continent: we feel quite persuaded that our 

nationality and our morality have so long mutually upheld each 
other that they cannot be separated without mutual i injury. No 
one can have paid any attention to the aspect of sdciety in this 
country, since the late revolution in France, and the gradual 
change in the colours of its fashions and habits, without marking 
the growing indications of denationalizing spirit, an unconcerned- 
ness about our honour, or exploits, our prosperity; and, worst of 
all, a decay of that masculine decency, and sobriety and soundness 
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of sentiment, which, about half a century ago, made us dread the 
contagion of French or Italian manners, and placed us in a proud 
security above the reach of their pollutions. 

It is impossible not to see all this with hearts too serious to 
suffer us to read much of the best poetry of the present day, with 
pleasure or pride, the great aim of which is to shake the basis of that 
felicity, which is laid in female honour, and virtuous love. On va- 
rious other occasions, and particularly in our remarks upon the 
poems of Mr. Moore, and the former productions of lord Byron, 
we have spoken out very decidedly on the scandalous objects to 
which some of the best efforts of the British Muse have been de- 
voted; we shall, therefore, conclude our observations on this little 
piece of rhyming mischief, with an extract or two, in which such of 
our readers as have not had the work in their hands, may have a 
specimen of the spirit and tone in which it is written, without any 
sacrifice on our parts of the dignity and decency of our pages. The 
parts we shall select, to become intelligible, will not require the 
story to be told, which is, in truth, nothing but a trumpery nar- 
rative of a lady and her gallant, and a base acquiescing husband, 
who, nevertheless, is presented to us as a person of sense and worth. 


‘“ England! with all thy faults I love thee sull,” 
I said at Calais, and have not forgot it; 
I like to speak and lucubrate my fill; 
I like the government (but that is not it): 
I like the freedom of the press and quill; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we have got it); 
I like a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when ’tis not too late. 


‘I like the taxes, when they’re not too many: 
I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear; 
I like a beefsteak, too, as well as any; 
Have no objection to a pot of beer; 
I like the weather, when it is not rainy, 
That is, I like two months of every year. 
And so God save the regent, church, and king! 
Which means that I like all and every thing. 


‘ Our standing army, and disbanded seamen, 
Poor’s rate, reform, my own, the nation’s debt, 

Our little riots just to show we are free men, 
Our trifling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 

Our cloudy climate and our chilly women, 

And greatly venerate our recent glories, 

And wish they were not owing to the tories. 


‘ But to my tale of Laura—for I find 
Digression is a sin, that by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 
And, therefore, may the reader too displease— 
The gentle reader, who may wax unkind, 
And caring little for the author’s ease, 
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Insist on knowing what he means, a hard 
And hapless situation for a bard. 


‘Oh that I had the art of easy writing 
What should be easy reading! could I scale 
Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 
Those pretty poems never known to fail, 
How quicky would I print (the world delighting) 
A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale; 
And sell you, mixed with western sentimentalism, 
Some samples of the finest orientalism. 


‘ But I am but a nameless sort of person, 

(A broken Dandy lately on my travels) 
And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling verse on, 

The first that Walker’s Lexicon unravels, 
And when I can’t find that, | put a worse on, 

Not caring as I ought for critic’s cavils; 
I’ve half a mind to tumble down to prose, 
But verse is more in fashion—so here goes!’ 

(P. 23—26.) 
Again, 


‘ The morning now was on the point of breaking, 
A turn of time at which I would advise 
Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 
In any other kind of exercise, 
To make their preparations for forsaking 
The ball-room ere the sun begins to rise; 
Because when once the lamps and candles fail, 
His blushes make them look a little pale. 


‘ l’ve seen some balls and revels in my time, 
And staid them over for some silly reason, 
And then I looked, (I hope it was no crime), 
nh To see what lady best stood out the season; 
i" And though I’ve seen some thousands in their prime, 
Lovely and pleasing, and who still may please on, 
re I never saw but one, (the stars withdrawn), 
Me Whose bloom could after dancing dare the dawn. 





‘Vhename ofthis Aurora I’ll not mention, 

3 Although I might, for she was nought to me 
4 More than that patent work of God’s invention. 
A charming woman, whom we like to see; 
But writing names would merit reprehension, 


fy Yet if you like to find out this fair she, 

th At the next London or Parisian ball 

it You still may mark her cheek, out-blooming all.’ 

By : (P. 40-41.) 
s We wish we could have parted better friends with the author of 
sis Beppo, whoever he may be, for we cannot help respecting his ge- 


be nius. We rather hope that those will be found right in their conjec- 
iy. ture who have ascribed it to lord Byron himself; for, under all 
circumstances, we do not wish for a duplicate of that eccentric 
nobleman. ) 
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Art. VIII.—Notorza; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, Li- 
terature and Politics. 


On extinguishing Fires in Buildings. 
By Mr. Joun Moore. 

Sir—Observing the destruction of 
property by fire, and the fright and 
inconvenience to families when it oc- 
curs in dwelling-houses, with some- 
times loss of lives;—and after taking a 
survey of the progress of the arts, Iam 
surprised, that recourse is not com- 
monly had to the mixing of some in- 
gredient with the water employed, (as 
there are many known,) for the more 
immediate extinguishing of that de- 
structive element. The importance of 
the subject is so considerable, that I 
think it ought to have the most serious 
attention. 

To the uninsured, a means of speedy 
extinction would be a happy resource, 
and to the public a great acquisition, 
provided the expense be but trifling. 
Now in order to stimulate others to- 
wards the obtainiug so decisive an ob- 
ject, I take the liberty to state to you 
the ideas that have occurred to me, 
hoping that improvements on them, or 
the selection of some more effectual 
means, will be the result;—therefore, 
without further introduction, I beg to 
submit to your consideration what I 
conceive would be serviceable. 

I would have every fire-engine pro- 
vided with a few sacks of ground clay 
in powder; the clay to be ground after 
it is dry and then sifted, in order that 
no large fragments of it may ledge be- 
tween the valves, so as to prevent the 
working of the engine. I doubt not 
but you will observe, that the greater 
the quantity of clay and water which 
passes through the pipes to the fire, so 
much the sooner the fire must be ex- 
tinguished; because the clay contained 
by the water will form a crust, and act 
like an extinguisher; by which means 
the flames will not only be prevented 
from extending their destructive pro- 
gress, but may, by a judicious applica- 
tion of this clay water, be easily 
brought under. For clay being unin- 
flammable, wherever it falls in sufficient 
quantity, it will cut off the communica- 
tion between the fire and air, and 
thereby exclude the accession of oxy- 
gen to support the flame, which will 
consequently go out. 

Alunn is also an excellent ingredient 
to mix with water; because it has no 
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tendency to inflame, and will also form 
au extinguishing cap or crust like clay, 
with which I have no doubt most of 
your readers are well acquainted: but 
if any of them should not, let them 
throw a piece of alum on any common 
fire, and they will be convinced of the 
truth of the observation. ‘There is, 
however, one objection to the employ- 
ment of alum, namely, the expense; 
and this is likely to keep it out of use, 
though its efficacy were much greater. 

But the best substance of any for 
this purpose, is, in my opinion, burnt 
lime, exposed to the atmosphere that it 
may absorb moisture, and thereby fall 
to powder. This, after sifting and be~ 
ing mixed with water, when thrown on 
fire will be found almost instantly to 
extinguish the flame. Indeed it has 
come under my notice more than once, 
that water impregnated with only the 
quantity of lime that it is capable of 
holding in soiution, always had a very 
increased effect in extinguishing fire; 
for, ata fire that recently occurred, it 
was observed, that if any burning piece 
of wood was extinguished thereby, it 
would not rekindle. Since such was 
the effect of lime-water, which con- 
tains so small a quantity of lime, will it 
not immediately put out flame, when 
the lime is thrown in a larger body with 
the water? and will not each engine be 
enabled to throw its water a much 
greater distance, as its density will be 
much increased by the mixture of ei- 
ther of the foregoing substances? 

If the dust of the turnpike roads was 
collected, and sifted from its grosser 
particles and kept for use, it would be 
found of great benefit; because, most 
stones that are used on the roads being 
of a limestone nature, the dust of them 
when thrown on the fire will become 
lime, and consequently have much the 
same etfect. There is moreover a con- 
siderable advantage in the ease with 
which it may be procured*. 

To show the utility of mixing some- 


* Where lime forms the principal ingre- 
dient in the materials employed for making 
and repairing the highways; the road-dust, 
as suggested by the author, might answer 
very well; but where siliceous ingredients 
form a portion of the materials, such dust 
would grind the pump-work of the engines 
to pieces in a very short time.—Epir. 
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thing uninflammable with the water, I 
need only mention, that, at a fire at 
which I once assisted, it was ob- 
served, that one of the engines ope- 
rated much more powerfully than ei- 
ther of the others; and wherever its 
water came, the flames appeared to be 
almost instantaneously subdued, whilst 
the other engines often seemed rather 
to be increasing than diminishing them. 
Upon inguiry I found that this efficient 
engine was supplied with the waste 
water that was spilled in the street, 
which was afterwards taken up in 
buckets, water and dirt together, and 
thrown into this engine. Is it not 
therefore reasonable to conclude, that 
the superiority of it was from the mud 
being for the most part uninflammable? 

Besides making each engine carry a 
reasonable quantity of clay, &c. it 
might be adviseable, that each watch- 
house or other convenient places should 
be provided with a sack or two. Were 
this done, no fire could possibly take 
place in any part of a city, without 
some clay, &c. being at hand, always 
in a state fit for use.* 

Iam, &c. 
Joun Moore. 
Bristol, Feb. 21, 1818. 
Phil. Mag. 


Original Anecdote of Franklin. 

In the newspaper which Franklin 
established, soon after he domiciliated 
himself in Philadelphia, he once took 
occasion to animadvert, with much free- 
dom, upon the conduct of an old and 
respectable inhabitant of the city, 
whose public course did not accord 
with his views of propriety. The at- 
tack produced a strong sensation 
among the friends of the gentleman in 
question,some of whom proposed that an 
interview should be had with Franklin, 
in order to admonish the young adven- 
turer in regard to what they deemed 
an improper liberty. Franklin acceded 
readily to the proposal, and accordingly 
requested several of his patrons to sup 
with him on a particular evening. They 


* Mr. Moore’s communication also con- 
tained some hints for extinguishing fires in 
ships. He also suggests that ships might be 


rendered more buoyant by making them air- 
tight, and forcing in air by means of an air- 

ump, which would elevate them to a higher 
evel in the water, and consequently might 
sometimes save them when they have got 
. Upon a bank, 
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waited upon him at the time appointed; 
and of the guests the names of Hugh 
Roberts, Philip Sing, Luke Morris, 
and John Biddle are recollected. 
Previously to being called to supper, 
they entered into friendly conversation 
with him on the object of their visit. 
They were presently introduced into 
an adjoining room in which a table was 
spread, cdvered with a coarse cloth, at 
one end of which stood a large stone 
pitcher filled with water; at the other, 


_ahuge pudding; and beside each plate 


a penny earthenware cup. Franklin 
pressed his friends to be seated, and 
proceeded to help each of them to a 
slice of the pudding, with every appear- 
ance of earnest hospitality. Having 
served them all, and desired them to 
fill their cups with water and be jovial, 
he himself began to eat heartily. His 
guests tasted, and tasted again, but 
could not swallow his pudding. Frank- 
lin observing this begged them to be 
assured that another pudding would 
soon be served up. No one, however, 
except himself, could eat, and they sat 
looking at each other with an expres- 
sion of lively surprise. Franklin then 
rose from lis chair and said—‘ This is 
‘a saw-dust pudding—I can eat it, tho’ 
‘you cannot—and he who can subsist 
‘upon saw-dust pudding and water, 
‘ needs the patronage of no man.’ They 
al! laughed and parted good friends. 
PETER THE GREAT. 
From Bishop Burnet’s History of his 
own Times. 

The Czar Peter came this winter 
(1699) over to England, and stayed 
some months among us; I waited often 
on him, and was ordered, both by the 
king and the archbishop and bishops, 
to attend upon him and to offer him 
such informations of our religion and 
constitutions as he was willing to re- 
ceive. I had good interpreters, so J 
had much free discourse with him: He 
is a man of a very hot temper, soon in- 
flamed, and very brutal in his passion. 
He raises his natural heat by drinking 
much brandy, which he rectifies him- 
self with great application. He is 
subject to convuls‘ve motions all over 
his body, and his head seems to be af- 
fected with these. He wants not capa- 
city, and has a larger measure of know- 
ledge, than might be expected from his 
education, which was very indifferent: 
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a want of judgment and an instability 
of temper appear in him too often, and 
too evidently. He is mechanically 
turned, and seems designed by nature 
rather to be a ship-carpenter, than a 
great prince. This was his chief study 
and exercise while he stayed bere. He 
wrought much with his own hands, and 
made all about him work at the models 
of ships. He told me he designed a 
great fleet at Azoph, and with it to at- 
tack the Turkish empire. But he did 
not seem capable of conducting so 
great a design, though his conduct in 
his wars since this, has discovered a 
greater genius in him than appeared at 
that time. He was desirous to under- 
stand our doctrine, but he did not seem 
disposed to mend matters in Moscovy. 
He was, indeed, resolved to encourage 
Jearning, and to polish his people, by 
sending some of them to travel in other 
countries, and to draw strangers to 
come and live among them. He seem- 
ed apprehensive still of his sister’s in- 
trigues. There was a mixture both of 
passion and severity in histemper. He 
is resolute, but understands little of 
war, and seemed not at all inquisitive 
that way. After 1 had seen him often 
and had conversed much with him, I 
could not but adore the depth of the 
Providence of God, that had raised up 
such a furious man, to so absolute an 
authority over so great a part of the 
world. David, considering the great 
things God had made for the use of 
man, broke out into the meditation— 
What is man, that thou art so mindful 
of him? But here there is an occasion 
for reversing these words, since man 
seems a very contemptible thing in the 
sight of God, while such a person as 
the Czar has such multitudes put as it 
were under his feet, exposed to his 
restless jealousy, and savage temper. 


Letter to the Academy at Philadelphia; 
with a copy 
tion of Mr. West’s Painting, and 
one of the Critical Descriptions of 
Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims. By 
Wivviiam Carey, Esq. of London. 

To Joseph Hopkinson, President, and 
the Members of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 
GENTLEMEN.—I have the pleasure of 

transmitting to you a copy of my ‘ Cri- 

tical Description and Analytical Re- 
view of Death on the Pale Horse,’ 
painted from the Revelation by Ben- 
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jamin West, President of the Royal 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture, in London, and Historical 

Painter to the King. In submitting my 

little volume to your notice, I am em- 

boldened by a hope that your candid 

consideration of its good intention may 

induce you to overlook its defects, and 
deem it not unworthy of a place in the 
library of your Academy. Long es- 
teemed the father of historical painting 
in the British School, the painter,whose 
performance I have ventured to re- 

view, has not obtained his reputation 
without a conflict. Homer had a Zoilus, 
Michael Angelo found enemies in Tor- 
rigiano and Bandinelli; and from the 
appearance of West’s Death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe and Regulus, to this grand 
composition, each of his works in suc- 
cesssion has roused the attacks of envy 
and ignorance. But, beside their high 
moral aim, and the striking beauties of 
his performances, his repeated annual 
election by the chief British artists to 
the high office which he has so long 
dignified as their head; the honours 
paid to him by the most celebrated 
foreign painters and sculptors; the 
diplomas presented to him by the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke, at Rome, the mother 
of all other schools of art, by the Insti- 
tute of France, the Academies of Flo- 
rence, Bologna, Manheim,Berlin, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, America, and by every 
other Academy in the world, have re- 
futed the invidious criticism of his ene- 
mies, confirmed the public judgment, 
and fully established his fame. Thus, 
although I have given an independ 
ent opinion of his performance, | can 
boldly reply to the cold cavils of anti- 
contemporarianism, and the anonymous 
publications of malevolent jealousy, 
that I am not the creator of a new fame, 
or the promulgator of a singular opi- 
nion. The meanness, which is wound- 
ed by the success of the painter, may 
asperse my impartiality; but, believe 
me, gentlemen, although I could be 
the friend and admirer of a Raphael, or 
Lionardo da Vinci, I could not be the 
slave or parasite of either. 

Like your hardy pine lifting its green 
head amidst the Apalachian snows, the 
mind of this Nestor of painting exhi- 
bits, in the deep winter of his years, 
the powers of his prime. In this last 
work he maintains his distinguished re- 
putation, and proves the wide dominion 
of the Fine. Arts, when employed to 
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inculcate the social duties and sublime 
truths of religion. Even now, we 
learn, that the people of America crowd 
your public hospital in Philadelphia, to 
behold his painting of Christ healing 
the Sick, and each retires with a lesson 
of Christian charity, and a_ prouder 
sense of his country, from the view. 
At the same moment, in London, we 
meet persons from all parts of the em- 
pire, and foreigners, the visiters of 
our capital, assembled in the same 
apartment, to contemplate Death upon 
the Pale Horse, the consummation of 
his labours and his glory. 

Americans, you point to the tombs 
of his kindred, and claim the honour 
of his birth and genius for the New 
Worvp. But, proud of the English 
blood, which flows i in his veins, of his 
residence for more than half a century 
in our island, and the execution of his 
celebrated performances here, Eng- 
lishmen as justly claim him as an envi- 
able honour for the country of his 
adoption, in THE Oxtp. Your profes- 
sional brethren of a neighbouring 
state, in sending across the Atlantic 
for his portrait, by the pencil of Law- 
rence, whose exquisite sense of colour- 
ing and resemblance, rank him as the 
Titian of the age, have acted affec- 
tionately and wisely. They justly an- 
ticipate a standard of style, exalt their 
own character, and furnish a noble ex- 
citement to emulation. As a work of 
art, placed on high in their Academy, 
its technical excellence must long con- 
tinue to give lessons of instruction, 
and, as an honour conferred upon merit, 
stimulate the generous ardour of the 
students to the same goal. Continue to 
cherish this esteem for intellectual 
eminence; for when commerce, wealth, 
and manufactures, with every other 
basis of social prosperity, sink, and the 
dear-bought glories of war are lost in 
oblivion, the works of genins, after 
having fanned the flame of living vir- 
tue for ages, immortalize the memory 
of nations, in the tomb. Before the 
reign of the Fine Arts, empires rose 
and flourished, disappeared and were 
forgotten. Greece and Rome had 
artists, and will live for ever. 

Happy is he, who either by his public 
or private virtue, his mental vigour, or 
excellence in the arts which humanize 
the manners «end embellish life, has the 
good fortune to concentrate the es- 


teem and affection of remote nations 
in his own person. Few indeed enjoy, 
like the American-Englishman and 
English-American West, the rare pow- 
er of forming this inestimable bond of 
attraction and union. May Europe and 
America, agreeing in their esteem for 
this venerable master, at the same mo- 
ment hasten to forget their points of 
difference, and agree in all that can 
promote their mutual good. May each, 

with generous emulation, vieing in be- 


‘nevolence and philanthropy, imitate 


whatever is noble and virtuous in the 
customs and institutions of the other, 
and avoid their imperfections and evils. 
Receive from the nations on this side 
the great deep our mechanical inven- 
tions, our improvements in the sciences, 
our love for the belles lettres and polite 
arts. But guard against those danger- 
ous refinements of luxury, which sub- 
vert domestic happiness, poison public 
morals, and effect the mere slavery of 
the body by the corruption of the 
mind. 

Your professional brethren in New 
York have recently elected several 
eminent English artists honorary mem- 
bers of their Academy. To be thus 
chosen by a body of which Trumbull 
is the head, is indeed an honour. 
America may well be proud of the 
painter whose pencil has immortalized 
the Sortie from Gibraltar, and the 
deaths of Montgomery and Warren. 
In your countrymen, Alliston and Leslie, 
you will receive an important acces- 
sion. You confided them to England, . 
young and inexperienced. England 
returns them to you distinguished 
artists, in the highest department of 
painting. In this spirit of generous 
reciprocity, may benefits ever be the 
interchange between the mother coun- 
try and America. I lament what I 
have lost, in not having met with any 
picture by Leslie, for the venerable pre- 
sident, West, speaks of him as an histo- 
rical painter of power, one of his most 
eminent pupils. ButI have seen by All- 
ston, Jacob’s Dream, a vision of sub- 
limity and beauty, rich in chiaro-scuro, 
and forms of celestial grace and ele- 
gance; a piping youth, an image of the 
purest sensibility and naked nature, in 
the shadowy recess of a grove; and the 
prophet Elija fed by Ravens, a figure 
of mystic inspiration, under a sky of 
deep-toned lustre, in a scene of wild 
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and thrilling solemnity. I have also 
seen by this artist the Archangel Uriel, 
an epic conception, breathing the spirit 
of Milton. This fine performance has 
had the double honour of obtaining the 
prize this year from that public-spirited 
body, the British Institution, and of 
being purchased by their deputy presi- 
dent, the Marquis of Stafford. That 
nobleman, whose munificent patronage 
of the Fine Arts, has endeared him to 
all Europe, and ranked his name among 
the imperial and royal patrons of an- 
cient and modern times, designs to 
place the Uriet in his superb collec- 
tion of paintings, selected from the 
works of the most celebrated masters 
of the different schools. But how pow- 
erful is the love of country, how immu- 
table the law of nature! At the mo- 
moment of his triumph, 4//ston hastens 
from his brilliant prospects here, to the 
land of his fathers. His natural suavity 
and polished acquirements, the noble 
pride of aspiring to fame, without seek- 
ing to lower his competitors; the study 
of the chefs d’euvre of art in Italy; the 
mind of a poet, the eye of a colourist, 

and the hand of a draughtsman, set a 
stamp of superior value on this accom- 
plished artist. The regret and esteem 
of indelible remembrances will accom- 
pany him to your shores; but I hope 
that our good fortune will, at least, 
preserve to England the three com- 
manding testimonies of his genius, 
which I have herein mentioned. 

I accompany this with a copy of the 
second edition of my Critical Descrip- 
tion of Stothard’s Procession of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, from Chaucer, of 
which I entreat your acceptance. May 
the Academies of America, vieing in 
purity of principle and elevated prac- 
tice with the artists of ancient Greece 
and Rome, by employing the Fine Arts 
as instruments of public morality, dif- 
fuse a lustre on your rising empire! 
May your country fulfil her high career 
in indissoluble union, tranquillity, and 
glory. These are the sincere wishes 
of, 

Gentlemen, 
Your respectful servant, 
WiiitrAM Carey. 
Mary-la-bonne-street, Piccadilly, 
London, Marck 20, 1818. 


From the Literary Gazette and Journal 
of the Belles Lettres. 


No. I, Tae AnGEt URIEL. W. Aliston. 


The glorious vision... - 
The gorgeous form that now upon his 
throne 
Of rocky amber, like some mountain 
peak 
Dark ’gainst a lunar sky, before me 
rose 
In giant majesty!..... 
Th’ archangel Uriel. Vist to the Sun 
We have already pronounced this to 
be a grand and imposing picture. The 
character and style of the painting are 
rather more worthy of consideration 
and praise than the management of the 
subject. It is, indeed, one of those 
giant forms which are of every day oc- 
currence; but its excellence lies in an 
approach to the exalted system of an- 
cient art. What honour is paid to a 
modern and a young artist when we de- 
clare that we cannot look upon his 
work without being reminded at times 
of Michael Angelo and at times of 
Corregio! The manner in which Mr. 
Allston has treated his Uriel may aptly 
be compared with that of the Cartoons, 
or more strictly, perhaps, with that of 
the Roman School, whose painters have 
done so much to improve our national 
taste and ennoble the arts. There is 
much of the fresco in its coup d’eil, 
and with something of a want of detail, 
an evident want of solidity i in the figure. 
If we could add to it that solidity which 
distinguished the chef d’ceuvre of Guer- 
cino, seen last year on the opposite side 
of Pall Mall, and now in the King’s 
Mews, it would deserve almost unqua- 
lified approbation. As it is, it is cer- 
tainly a great and extraordinary pro- 
duction—aiming with no mean flight at 
the highest elevation, and ranking its 
author with the most able artists of the 
British School. 
. 1. The Angel Uriel. Wm. ALLSTON. 
This is an Archangel introduced into 
some pleasing lines from a poem 
called a Visit to the Sun, which F ision, 
describes him as the same 
‘That once entranced th’ immortal Mil- 
ton, saw ."— . 
The same whic!: Satan in his journey 
from Hell to Earth addressed on his 
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arrival in the sun, and who saw him as 
‘ A glorious angel stand, 
On. some great charge employed . 
He seem’d, or fixed in cogitation deep.’ 

From these lines in Minton, and 
from the following in the Viston, the 
painter has given not an unsuccessful 
poetical portrait of the Archangel: 

‘The gorgeous form that now upon his 

throne 

Of rocky amber, like some mountain peak 

Dark °gainst a lunar sky, before me rose 

In giant majesty!’ 

Now as this is a subject which min- 
gles the beautiful and the grand with a 
poetic fervour of feeling, that fixes 
thought not on the common place or 
even elegant of what is earthly, upon a 
nobler species of beings, upon an ob- 
ject unearthly and celestial, even a 
partial success in painting it demands 
much praise for the artist, and this 
praise we cordially bestow on Mr. 
ALLSTON, whose pictures always have a 
high and in part at least a successful 
aim. His is no ‘vulgar bosom 

But alive to thoughts of honourable fame.’ 

But still we confess that nothing less 
than the powerful grasp of intellect, 
the high pictorial attainment of a Da 
Vinci, a CorreGGio, a RAFFAELLE, 
will prevent us from feeling some disap- 
pointment in the representation of sub- 
jects of such a high poetical cast. In the 
St. Cecilia of Reynowps, we feel regard 
for the feminine grace, gentleness, and 
musical powers of the performer; but 
in the St.Cecilia of RAFFAELLE, as Co- 
pied by the tender and pathetic Gurpo, 
and as seen in the MewsGaliery,we feel 
a hallowed love, a sacred respect for a 
being, who, beautiful beyond any that 
have touched our hearts among living 
mortals, appears as if her thoughts 
were raised above earthly things, 
while she elevates ours by the seraphic 
eloquence of her look, the wrapt com- 
posure of her limbs and eyes. Though 
we are here judging our artists by the 
highest standard of genius, it will not, 
we trust, render us insensible to their 
beauties, for of merit there are infinite 
degrees; and as well as those who may 
not see such hitherto unapproached 
excellence as we think we do in the 
productions of former times, we can 
equally with tiem admire, in Mr. 
Autston’s Uriel, that Form, whose 
colossal size, and pliant and well-turn’d 
limbs, indicate the powerful ‘ Regent 
of the Sun,’ but which power is agree- 
ably tempered by such a complacency 
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of expression,as shews that the celestial 
being enjoys the bliss and is conscious 
of ‘the approving smile of Heaven,’ 
mixed and enlivened with a look that 
becomes the activity of ken and move- 
ment of him, whom Mit Ton describes as 
‘One of the seven, 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to his 
throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes 
That run thro’ all the Heaven’s, or down 
to the earth 
Bear his swift errands.’ 


- Nota small part of the beauty of this 


figure arises from the agreeable balance 
of vivid light and sober shade, the first 
displaying the fresh complexion of the 
angel, and the fervour of the solar 
atmosphere; and the latter, by soften- 
ing down a degree of that fervour, 
aiding the placid sentiment of the pic- 
ture. We here, however, think, that 
there is a little discordance from the 
change of warm fleshy tints in the 
lights to too grey a tint in the shadows. 
This picture would make a striking 
print. Itis already engraved on our 
hearts. —  — 

New opinion in regard to Pompeii and 

Herculaneum. 

It is at present the general belief that 
the two celebrated cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum were overwhelmed 
and destroyed by an eruption of Vesu- 
vius in the year 79. It is now, how- 
ever, maintained, that this was not the 
case. Pompeii is said to be covered 
by a bed of lapillo, of the same nature 
as that we observe daily forming by the 

ency of water on the shore at Naples; 
while Herculaneum is covered by a 
series of strata, altogether forming a 
mass sixty feet thick, of a tuff, having 
the character of those tuffs formed by 
water. From the facts just stated, it 
is conjectured that the cities were de- 
stroyed by a rising of the waters, which 
deposited over them the stratified 
rocks, and not by matter thrown from 
Vesuvius. It is also said,that no eruption 
of Vesuvius took place in the year 79. 
The following Jeuc d’ésprit will serve 

to amuse those who understand the 

French language, and to prove that 

the press can take some serious liber- 

ties with the government, in France. 
ETAT DE LA FRANCE. 

Le Royaliste défend tout; 

Le Jacobin attaque tout; 

Les Deputés contestent tout; 

De Caze qui, devore tout 
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A toujours pour reponse a tout 
Q’avec de Vor on corrompt tout; 
Le VUhanceliér propose tout, 

Les Vilains Pairs accordent tout, 
“Ht Pasquier Legalise tout. 

Mol€é desorganise tout, 

Et Gouvion, qui limite en tout, 
Giisse des Waterloo par tout: 
Royer Collard Braille sur tout, 
Barrante fait argent de tout, 

Et quand Mezy Colporte tout 
Richelieu sourit a tout; 

Le Bon Chretien qui souffre tout 
Attendaut que Monsieur soit tout, 
Le revere par dessus tout; 

La Princesse Gemit de tout; 

D’ Angouleme se prete a tout; 

Son frere jure et mandit tout; 

Le fin monarque approuve tout, 
Et, si le Ciel ne change tout, 

Le Grand Diable avalera tout. 
AUTRE RAPPORT, EN CHIFFRES. 
Les Braves . H. E. 
Le Peuple - 
L’Armée - - 
Les Places fortes 
La Garde-nationale 
Les Departements 


anae 


Le Credit - 
La Liberté - 
La Charte - ‘. 
Les Pairs . é 
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Les Deputés’ - 

Les Ministres’ - 

Les Ministeriels 

Les Voltigeurs 

Wellington 

Le Trone 

Le Sceptre 

Notre Ruine 

Les Patriotes 

Le Clergé 

Les Princes 

La Justice 

La Duchesse D 

La gloire nationale 

La Patrie . 

L’Espérance - 

La Garde Royale 

Les Ultras - 

Notre Deliverance 
The following ingenious epigram was 

made uponVoltaire on the occasion 

of the completion of his ‘statue by 

Pigalle. 

En 


Dignum lapide Voltarium 
Qui 
{n poesia magnus, 
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In historia parvus, 
In philosophia minimus, 
In religione nihil; 
Cusus 
Ingenium acre, 
Judicium preceps, 
Improbitas summa; 
Cur 
Arrisére mulierculz, 
Placuére scioli, 
Faveré profani: 
QuEM 
Sexatus populusque phisico-atheus, 
fre collecto, 
Statua donavit. 


French Theatre.-—The Parisians 
have always been impatient of medi- 
ocrity on their stage, and very soon 
rid themselves of it by the weapon of 
ridicule. Some of their bon mots to 
this effect, are exceedingly pleasant. 
Such for examiple as the following: A 
Flemish actor, making his début in no 
very captivating style at the Theatre 
Francois, in the character of Andro- 
nicus, had unluckily occasion to repeat 
in the course of his part, the following 
verse of interrogation: 

Mais pour ma fuite, ami, quel parts 

doisje prendre? 

A wag in the pit instantaneously 
cried out, 

L’ami, prenez la poste et retournez en 

Flandre. 

The advice was quickly followed.— 
Again; a performer with a remarkably 
vulgar countenance, undertook to per- 
sonate Mithridates in Racine’s tra- 
gedy, but when Monimia tells him in 
the progress of the dialogue; Seigneur, 
vous changez de visage; Laissez le faire, 
exclaimed a voice from the gallery, 
and put the unfortunate Mithridates to 
to flight. In another instance, the 
same part was wretchedly performed, 
amid heavy groans from the audience, 
by a provincial hero of the buskin, 


* who, indignant at his reception, ad- 


vanced to the edge of the stage and 
harangued the pit, on the consonance 
of his mode of acting to ihe principles 
of good taste. When he had finished, 
one of his hearers replied to him un- 
mediately, in the following lines taken 
from the part he had just performed, 

Prince, quelques raisons que vous nous 

issiez dire 
Votre devoir ici n’a pas du vous con- 
duire. 
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FROM NEALE’S TRAVELS—~CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

‘It would be difficult for any imagi- 
nation, even the most romantic or dis- 
tempered, to associate in close array all 
the incongruous and discordant objects 
which may be contemplated, even with- 
in a few hours perambulation, in and 
around the Turkish capital. The bar- 
barous extremes of magnificence and 
wretchedness; of power and weakness; 


of turpitude and magnanimity; of profli- 


gacy and sanctity; of cruelty and hu- 
manity, are all to be seen jumbled to- 
gether in the most sublime or offensive 
combinations. The majesty and mag- 
nificence of nature, crowned with all 
the grandeur of human art, contrasted 
with the atrocious effects of unrestrain- 
ed sensuality, and brutalizing inherent 
degeneracy, fill up the vacant spaces of 
this varied picture. 

‘The howlings of ten thousand dogs 
re-echoing through the deserted streets 
all the live-long night, chase you be- 
times from your pillow; approaching 
your window you are greeted by the 
rays of the rising sun gilding the snowy 
summits of Mount Olympus, and the 
beautiful shores of the sea of Marmora, 
the point of Chalcedon, and the town 
of Scutari: midway your eye ranges 
with delight over the marble domes of 
St. Sophia, the gilded pinnacles of the 
Seraglio glittering amidst groves of per- 
petual verdure, the long arcades of an- 
cient aqueducts, and spiry minarets of 
a thousand mosques. While you con- 
template this superb scenery, the thun- 
ders of artillery burst upon your ear; 
and, directing your eye to the quarter 
whence the sound proceeds, you may 
behold, proudly sailing around the point 
of the Seraglio, the splendid navy of the 
Ottomans, returning with the annual 
tributes of Egypt. The curling vo- 
lumes of smoke ascending from the port- 
holes play around the bellying sails, and 
hide at times, the ensigns of crimson 
silk; besprinkled with the silvery cres- 
cents of Mahomet! The hoarse gut- 
tural sounds of a Turk selling kaimac at 

our door, recall your attention towards 
the miserable Janes of Pera, wet, 
splashy, dark, and disgusting; the 
mouldering wooden tenements beetling 
over these alleys, are the abode of pes- 
tilence and misery. You may mount 
your horse and betake yourself to the 
fields, rich with the purple - fragrance 
of health and lavender, and swarming 
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with myriads of honied insects: in the 
midst of your progress your horse re- 
coils from his path, at the loathsome 
object occupying the centre of the high- 
way;—an expiring horse, from which a 
horde of famished dogs are already 
tearing the reeking entrails? Would 
you behold his unfeeling master, look 
beneath that acacia, at the hoary Turk 
performing his pious ablutions at the 
sacred fountain.—If we retrace our 
steps, we are met by a party passing at 
a quick pace towards that cemetery on 
the right: they are carrying ona bier 
the dead body of a Greek, the pallid 
beauty of whose countenance is con- 
trasted with the freshness of the roses 
which compose the chaplet on the head. 
A few hours only has he ceased to 
breathe: but see! the grave has al- 
ready received his corse, and amidst 
the desolate palaces of the princes of 
the earth, he has entered an obscure 
and nameless tenant. 

‘ Having returned to the city, you 
are appalled by a crowd of revellers 
pressing around the doors of a wine- 
house; the sounds of minstrelsy and 
riot are within. You have scarcely 
passed when you behold two or three 
gazers around the door of a_ baker’s 
shop,—the Kaimakan has been his 
rounds, the weights have been found 
deficient, and the unfortunate man, 
who swings in a halter at the door, 
has paid for his petty villany the for- 
feiture of his life. The populace a- 
round murmur at the price of bread, 
but the muezzins from the adjoining 
minarets are proclaiming the hour of 
prayer, and the followers. of Mahomet 
are pouring in to count their beads and 
proclaim the efficacy of faith. In an 
opposite coffee-house a group of Turk- 
ish soldiers, drowsy with tobacco, are 
dreaming over the chequers of a chess- 
board, or listening to the licentious 
fairy tales of a dervish. The passing 
crowd seem to have no common sympa- 
thies, jostling each other in silence on 
the narrow foot-path; women veiled in 
long caftans, emirs with green turbans, 
janissaries, Bostandjis, Jews and Ar- 
menians encounter Greeks, Albanians, 
Franks, and Tartars.—Fatigued with 
such pageantry, you observe the shades 
of evening descend, and again sigh for 
repose; but the passawend with their 
iron-bound staves striking the pave- 
ment, excite your attention to the cries 
of yanga var from the top of the adjoin- 
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jng tower, and you are told that the 
flames are in the next street. There 
you may behold the devouring element 
overwhelming in a common ruin the 
property of infidels and true believers, 
tillthe shouts of the multitude announce 
the approach of the arch despot, and 
the power of a golden shower of sequins 
is exemplified in awakening the callous 
feelings of even a Turkish multitude, 
to the sufferings of their fellow-crea- 
tures, and of rendering them sensible 
to the common ties of humanity. —The 
fire is extinguished—and darkness of a 
deeper hue has succeeded to the glare 
of the flames; the retiring crowd, guid- 
ed by their paper lamerns, flit by thou- 
sands, like ignes futur, amidst the ey- 
presses of the Champ des Moris; and, 
like another Mirza, after your sublime 
vision, you are left, not, indeed, to con- 
template the lowing of the oxen in the 
valley of Bagdad, but to encounter the 
gloom and cheerless solitude of your 
own apartment.’ 

Political Portraits—from Madame de 
Stael’s ‘ Considerations on the French 
Revolution.’ 

JM. de Calonne—The world gave him 
credit for great abilities, because he 
treated with levity things of the great- 
est moment and virtue amongst the 
rest. The French are but too apt to 
fall into the great mistake of ascribing 
wonderful powers to those who choose 
to set themselves above moral restraint. 
Faults consequent on passion may at 
times be taken as indicative of vigour 
of intellect; but a disposition to venal- 
ity and intrigue belongs to a kind of 
mediocrity, the possessor of which can 
be useful in nothing but for his own 
good. We should be nearer the truth in 
setting down as incapable of public 
business any man who has devoted his 
life to an artful management of persons 
and circumstances. Such was M. de 


Calonne; and, even in this light, the. 


frivolity of his character followed him, 
for when he meant to doa anemee he 
did not do it with ability. 

His reputation, founded on the re- 
port of the women in whose society he 
was in the habit of passing his time, 
pointed him out forthe ministry. The 
king was long adverse to an appoint- 
ment at variance with his conscientious 
feelings: the queen, although surround- 
ed by persons of a very different way of 
thinking, partook of her husband’s re- 
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pugnance: and one is almost tempted to 
say that both had a presentiment of the 
misfortunes into which such a charac- 
ter was likely to invoive them. Nosin- 
gle man, I repeat it, can be considered 
the author of the French revolution; 
but if we are to fix more particularly 
on an individual an event prepared by 
preceding circumstances, it must be 
attributed to the faults of M. de Ca- 
lonne. His object was to make himself 
acceptable at court by lavishing the 
public money; he encouraged the king, 
the queen, and the princes to dismiss 
all restraint in regard to their favourite 
objects of expense, giving them the as- 
surance, that luxury was the source of 
national prosperity. Prodigality, ac- 
cording to him, was an enlarged econo- 
my. In short, his plan was to be easy 
and accommodating in every thing, that 
he might form a complete contrast to 
the austerity of M. Necker. There 
was, however, as little comparison be- 
tween the two in talent as in probity: 
the paper controversy that took place 
some time after petween them, in re- 
gard to the deficit in the revenue, 
showed that, even in point of wit, all 
the advantage was on M. Necker’s 
side. 

M. de Calonne’s levity was apparent 
rather in his principles than in his man- 
ners; he thought there was something 
brilliant in making light of difficulties, 
as in truth there would be, if we over- 
came them; but when they preve too 
strong for him who pretends to control 
them, his negligent confidence tends 
merely to make him more ridiculous. 

Mouner and Malouet. 

There were two parties among the 
deputies of the 7%ers Etat; the leaders 
of the one_ were Mounier and Malouet 
—of the other Mirabeau and Siecyes. 
The former aimed at a constitution in 
two chambers, and were in hopes of 
obtaining this change from the nob/esse 
and the king by amicable means; the 
other was superior in point of talent, 
but unfortunately more guided by pas- 
sion than opinion. 

Mounier had been the leader of the 
calm and well planned revolution in 
Dauphiny; enthusiasm in the cause of 
reason was the basis of his character; 
he was enlightened rather than elo- 
quent, but consistent and firm in his 
path, so long as it was in his power to 
choose one. Malouet, whatever might 
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be his situation, was always gnided by 
his conscience. Never did 1 know a 
purer mind, and if he was not alto- 
gether qualified to act efficiently, it 
was owing to his having concerned 
himself with measures without regard- 
ing men; trusting always to the self- 
evidence of truth, without sufficiently 
reflecting on the means of bringing it 
home to the conviction of others. 
Mirabeau. 

One would almost say that in every 
era of history there are personages who 
should be considered as the represen- 
tatives of the good and of the wicked 
principle. Such, in Rome, were Cicero 
and Catiline; such, in France, were 
M. Necker and Mirabeau. Mirabeau, 
gifted with the most comprehensive and 
energetic mind, thought himself suf- 
ficiently strong to overthrow the go- 
vernment, and to erect on its ruins a 
system, of some kind or other, that 
would have been the work of his own 
hands. This gigantic project was the 
ruin of France, and the ruin of him- 
self; for he acted at first in the spirit of 
faction, although his real manner of 
judging was that of the most reflecting 
statesman. He was then of the age of 
forty, and had passed his whole life in 
law-suits, abduction of women, and in 
prisons: he was excluded from good 
society, and his first wish was to regain 
his station init. But he thought it ne- 
cessary to set on fire the whole social 
edifice, that the doors of the Paris sa- 
loons might be opened to him. Like 
other immoral men, Mirabeau looked 
first to his personal interest in public 
affairs, and his foresight was limited by 
his egotism. 

Mirabeau proceeded to circulate doc- 
trines of the wildest anarchy, although 
his intellect when viewed apart from 
his character, was perfectly sound and 
luminous. M. Necker has said of him 
in one of his writings that he was ‘a 
demagogue by calculation, and an aris- 
tocrat by disposition.” There cannot 
be a more correct sketch of the man; 
not only was his mind too enlightened 
to avoid perceiving the impossibility of 
a democratic government in France; 
but he would not have desired it, had 
it been practicable. He was vain ina 


high degree of his birth, and could not 
speak of the day of St. Bartholomew, 
without saying, ‘ Admiral Coligni, 


who, by the way, was a relation of my 
family.’ Sodesirous was he of remind- 
ing people on all occasions of his de- 
scent. 

He possessed a larger share of intel- 
lect than of talent, and it was not with- 
out ditficulty that he spoke extempure 
in the assembly. A similar difficulty in 
composing made him have recourse to 
the assistance of friends in all his 
works; yet not one of them after his 
death would have been capable of writ- 
ing what he had found means to inspire 
into them. In speaking of the Abbé 
Maury he used to say, ‘ When he is on 
the right side of the question, we de- 
bate; when he is on the wrong, I crush 
him;’ but the truth was, that the Abbe 
Maury often defended even a good 
cause with that kind of eloquence which 
does not proceed from real emotion of 
the heart. 

Mirabeau was not to be restrained by 
those generous sentiments; he put him- 
self at the head of a party who aimed at 
political importance, cost what it would; 
and the most abstract principles were 
in his hands nothing but instruments ot 
intrigue. 

Nature had effectually seconded him 
by giving him those defects and advan- 
tages that operate on a popular assem- 
bly: sarcasm, irony, force, and origi- 
nality. The moment he rose to speak, 
the moment he stepped to the tribune, 
the curiosity of all was excited; nobody 
esteemed him, but the impression of 
his talents was such, that no one dared 
to attack him, if we except those mem- 
bers of the aristocratic body, who, de- 
clining a conflict in debate, thought 
proper to send him challenge after 
challenge to meet them with the sword. 
He always refused these challenges, 
and merely noted the names of the par- 
ties in his pocket-book, with a promise 
that they should be answered at the dis- 
solution of the assembly. It is not fair, 
he said, in speaking of an honest coun- 
try gentleman, of I do not know whai 
province, to expose a man of talent like 
me, against a blockhead like him. And, 
what is very extraordinary in such a 
country as France, this behaviour had 
not the effect of bringing him into con- 
tempt, it did not even make his cour- 
age suspected. There was something 
so martial in his mind, and so bold in 
his manner, that no one could impute 
cowardice in any way to such a man. 
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M. De La Fayette. 

M. de la Fayette, having fought 
from his early youth for the cause of 
America, had early become imbued 
with the principles of liberty which 
form the basis of that government. If 
he made mistakes in regard to the 
French revolution, we are to ascribe 
them all to his admiration of the Ame- 
rican institutions, and of Washington, 
the hero citizen, who guided the first 
steps of that nation im the career of 
independence. La Fayette, young, af- 
fluent, of noble family, and beloved at 
home, relinquished ail these advantages 
at the age of nineteen, to serve beyond 
the ocean in the cause of that liberty, 
the love of which has decided every ac- 
tion of his life. Had he had the nappi- 
ness to be a native of the United States, 
his conduct would have been that of 
Washington: the same disinterested- 
ness, the same enthusiasm, the same 
perseverance in their opinions, distin- 
guished each of these generous friends 
of humanity. Had general Washington 
been, like the marquis de la Fayette, 
commander of the national guard of Pa- 
ris, he also might have found it impos- 
sible to control the course of circum- 
stances; Ae also might have seen his 
efforts baffled by the ditiiculty of being 
at once faithful to his engagements to 
the king, and of establishing at the 
same time the liberty of his country. 

M. de la Fayette, } must say, has a 
right to be considered a true repub- 
lcan; none of the vanities of his rank 
ever entered his head; power, the ef- 
fect of which is so great in France, had 


no ascendency over him; the desire of 


pleasing in drawing-room conversation 
did not with him influence a single 
phrase; he sacrificed all his fortune to 
his opinions with the most generous in- 
difference. When in the prisons of Ol- 
mutz, as when at the height of his 
influence, he was equally firm in his 
attachment to his principles. His man-. 
ner of seeing and acting is open and 
direct. Whoever has marked his con- 
duct may foretell with certainty what 
he will do on any particular occasion. 
His political feeling is that of a citizen 
of the United States, and even his per- 
son is more English than French. The 
hatred of which M. de la Fayette is the 
object has never embittered his tem- 
per, and his gentleness of soul is com- 
plete; at the same time nothing has 
ever modified his opinions, and his con- 
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fidence in the triumph of liberty is the 
same as that of a pious man in a future 
life. 


Mr. Pitt and Mr. Foz. 

Mr. Pitt rendered great services to 
England, by holding with a firm hand 
the helm of affairs. But, notwithstand- 
ing the perfect simplicity of his tastes 
and habits, he leaned too much to the 
love of power; having become minis- 
ter at a very early age, he never had 
time to live in the capacity of a pri- 
vate man, and by that means to expe- 
rience the operation of authority up- 
on those who are subject to it. His 
heart had no sympathy with weakness; 
and the political artifices, which men 
have agreed to call machiavelism, were 
not viewed by him with all the con- 
tempt which might have been expect- 
ed from a genius like his. Yet his ad- 
mirable eloquence made him love the 
debates of a representative govern- 
ment: his talents were still a tie be- 
tween him and liberty; for he was am- 


bitious of convincing, whereas men of 


moderate powers aspire only at com- 
mand. The sarcastic tone of his speech- 
es was singularly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed: 
when all the aristocracy of sentiment 
and principle triumphed at the sight of 
popular excesses, the energetic irony 
of Mr. Pitt suited the Patrician who 
throws upon his adversary the odious 
colour of irreligion and immorality. 

The perspicuity, the sincerity, the 
warmth of Mr. Fox could alone escape 
these sharp-edged weapons. He had no 
mystery in politics; for he regarded pub- 
licity as still more necessary in the af- 
fairs of nations, than in any other rela- 
tions of men. Even when his opinion 
was not followed, he was better liked 
than his opponent; and, although force 
of argumentation was the distinctive 
characteristic of his eloquence, so much 
of soul was perceived beneath his rea- 
soning, that it was impossible rot to be 
moved by it. His character, like that 
of his antagonist, 
English dignity; but he had a natural 
candour, which intercourse with the 
world was unable to impair, because 
the benevolence of genius is unaltera- 
ble. 

It is not necessary to decide between 
these two great men, nor is there an 
person who would dare to think him- 
self qualified to judge in such a cause. 
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But the salutary reflection, which ought 
to arise from the sublime discussions of 
which the English parliament was the 
theatre, is this;—that the ministerial 
party was always in the right when it 
combated jacobinism and military des- 
potism, but always in the wrong, and 
greatly in the wrong, when it made it- 
self the enemy of liberal principles in 
France. The members of the opposi- 
tion, on the contrary, deviated from 
the noble functions which are attribut- 
ed to them, when they defended men 
whose crimes were ruining the cause 
of the human race; and this same op- 
position has deserved well of posterity, 
when it supported the generous few of 
the friends of freedom, who for twenty- 
five years have devoted themselves to 
the hatred of both parties in France, 
and who have no strength but what 
they derive from one powerful alliance 
—the alliance of truth. 
Robespierre and Danton. 

No name of the epoch of the Con- 
vention will remain, except Robes- 
pierre. Yet he was neither more able 
nor more eloquent than the rest; but 
his political fanaticism had a character 
of calmness and austerity, which made 
him feared by all his colleagues. 

I once conversed with him at my fa- 
ther’s house, in 1789, when he was 
known merely as an advocate of the 
province of Artois, who carried to a 
great height his democratical princi- 
ples. His features were mean, his com- 
plexion pale, bis veins of a greenish 
hue; he maintained the most absurd 
propositions, with a coolness which had 
the air of conviction; and I could easily 
believe, that, at the beginning of the 
revolution, he had adopted sincerely 
certain ideas, upon the equality of for- 
tunes as well as of ranks, which he 
caught in the course of his reading, 
and with which his,envious and mis- 
chievous character was delighted to 
arm itself. But he became ambitious, 
when he had triumphed over his rival 
in the arts of the demagogue, Danton, 
the Mirabeau of the mob. The latter 
had more genius than htobespierre, and 
was more accessible to pity; but it was 
suspected, and with reason, that he was 
not proof against the seductions of mo- 
ney; a weakness which, in the end, al- 
ways ruins demagogues; for the people 
canvot endure those who enrich them- 
selves: this is a species of self-denial 


with which nothing can prevail upon 
them to dispense. 

Danton was factious, Robespierre 
was hypocritical: Danton was fond of 
pleasure, Robespierre only of power; 
he sent to the scaffold some as counter- 
revolutionists, others as ultra-revolu- 
tionists. There was something myste- 
rious in his manner, which caused an 
unknown terror to hover about in the 
midst of the ostensible terror which the 
government proclaimed. He never a- 


-dopted the means of popularity then 


generally in use; he was not iil dressed; 
on the contrary, he was the only per- 
son who wore powder in his hair; his 
clothes were neat, and his countenance 
had nothing familiar. The desire of 
ruling carried him, without doubt, to 
distinguish himself from others, at the 
very moment when equality in every 
thing was desired. Traces of a secret 
design are also perceived in the per- 
plexed harangues which he made in 
the convention, and which, in some re- 
spects, recall to our recollection those 
of Cromwell. it is rarely, indeed, that 
any one, who is not a military chief, 
can become dictator. But the civil 
power had then much more influence 
than the military: the republican spirit 
led to a distrust of all the victorious 
generals; the soldiers themselves deli- 
vered up their leaders, as soon as the 
least alarm with respect to their fideli- 
ty arose. Political dogmas, if the name 
can be applied to such wanderings of 
intellect, reigned at that time, and not 
men. Something abstract was wanted 
in authority, that every body might be 
thought to have a share init. Robes- 
pierre had acquired the reputation of 
high democratical virtue, and was be- 
lieved incapable of personal views: as 
soon as he was suspected, his power 
was at an end. 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia. 

I have had the honour of conversing 
several times with the emperor Alexan- 
der, at St. Petersburgh and at Paris, af 
the time of his reverses, as at the time of 
his triumph. Equally unaffected, equal- 
ly calm in either situation, his mind, 
penetrating, judicious, and wise, has 
ever been consistent. His conversa- 


tion is wholly unlike what is commonly 
called an official conversation; no in- 
significant question, no mutual embar- 
rassment condemns those who approach 
him to those Chinese phrases, if we 
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may so express ourselves, which are 
more like bows than words. The love 
of humanity inspires the emperor Alex- 
ander with the desire of knowing the 
true sentiments of others, and of treat- 
ing, with those whom he thinks worthy 
of the discussion, on the great views 
which may be conducive to the pro- 
gress of social order. On his first en- 
trance into Paris, he discoursed with 
Frenchmen of different opinions, like 
a man who can venture to enter the 
lists of conversation without reserve. 
In war his conduct is equally coura- 
geous and humane; and of all lives it is 
only his own that he exposes without 
reflection. We are justified in expect- 
ing from him, that he will be eager to 
do his country all the good which the 
state of its knowledge admits. Al- 
though he keeps on foot a great armed 
force, we should do wrong to consider 
him in Europe as an ambitious mo- 
narch. His opinions have more sway 
with him than his passions; and it is not, 
so far as I can judge, at conquest that 
he aims; a representative government, 
religious toleration, the improvement 
of mankind by liberty and the Christian 
religion, are no chimeras in his eyes. 
If he accomplish his designs, posterity 
will award him all the honours of ge- 
nius; but if the circumstances by w hich 
he is surrounded, if the difficulty of 
finding instruments to second him, do 
not permit of his realizing his wishes, 
those who shall have known him will 
at least be apprised that he had con- 
ceived the most elevated views. 


M. de Talleyrand. 

M. de Talleyrand considers politics 
as a manceuvre, to be regulated by the 
prevailing winds, and stability of opi- 
nion is by no means bis characteristic. 
This is called cleverness, and something 
of this cleverness is perhaps necessary 
to veer on thus to the end of a mortal 


life; but the fate of a country should be . 


guided by men whose principles are 
jnvariable; and in times of trouble, 
above all, that flexibility, which seems 
the height of political art, plunges pub- 
lic affairs into insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Be this as it may, M. de Talley- 
rand is, when he aims at pleasing, the 
most agreeable man whom the old go- 
vernment produced; it was chance that 
placed him amidst popular dissensions: 
he brought to them the manners of a 
court; and those graces, which ought 
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to be suspected by the spirit of demo- 
cracy, have often seduced men of 
coarse dispositions, who felt them- 
selves eaptivated, without knowing 
how. Nations which aim at liberty, 
should beware of choosing such de- 
fenders; those poor nations without ar- 
mies, and without treasure, inspire at- 
tachment only to conscientious minds. 


The Abbé Sieyes. 

In the first rank on the popular side 
of the constituent assembly was seen 
the Abbé Sieyes, insulated by his pe- 
culiar temper, although surrounded by 
admirers of his talents. Till the age of 
forty he had led a solitary life, reflect- 
ing on political questions, and carrying 
great powers of abstraction into that 
study; but he was ill qualified to hold 
communication with other men, so 
easily was he hurt by their caprices, 
and so ready was he to irritate them in 
his turn. But, as he possessed a supe- 
rior mind, with a keen and laconic 
manner of expressing himself, it was 
the fashion in the assembly to show him 
an almost superstitious respect. Mira- 
beau had no ebjection to hear the 
silence of the Abbé Sieyes extolled 
above his own eloquence, for rivalship 
of such a kind is not to be dreaded. 
People imagined that Sieyes, that mys- 
terious man, possessed secrets in go- 
vernment, from which surprising efiects 
were expected whenever he should re- 
veal them. Some young men, and even 
some minds of great compass, proiessed 
the highest admiration for him; and 
there was a general disposition to praise 
him at the expense of every body, be- 
cause he on no occasion allowed the 
world to form a complete estimate of 
him. 

One thing, however, was known with 
certainty—his detestation of the dis- 
tinctions of nobility; and yet he retain- 
ed, from his professional habits, an at- 
tachment to the clerical order, which 
he showed in the clearest way possible 
at the time of the suppression of the 
tithes. ‘ They wish to be free, and do 
not know how to be just,’ was his re- 
mark on that occasion; and all the 
faults of the assembly were comprised 
in these words. But they ought to have 
been applied equally to those various 
classes of the community who had a 
right to pecuniary indemnities. The 
attachment of the Abbé Sieyes to the 
clergy would have ruined any other 
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man in the opinion of the popular 
party; but, in consideration of his 
hatred to the noblesse, the party of the 
Mountain forgave him his partiality to 
the priests. 

CEYLON. 

Immense Boa.—Some time ago Mr. 
Edwin, an Englishman, resident in the 
East Indies, saw a boa constrictor that 
measured thirty-three feet four inches 
in length. It was covered with scales, 
and ridged in the centre; the head was 
green, with large black spots in the 
middle, yellow streaks round the jaws, 
and a circle like a golden collar round 
the neck, and another black spot be- 
hind that; the head was flat and broad, 
with eyes monstrously large and very 
bright and terrible; its sides were of a 
dusky olive colour; its back was very 
beautiful, a bread streak of black, curi- 
ed and wavedat the sides, running alone 
it—along the edges of this and a nar- 
row streak of fleshy colour, on the out- 
side of which was a broad streak of a 
bright yellow, waved and curled, and 


- spotted at small distances with roundish 


and long blotches of a blood colour. 
When it moved in the sun it appeared 
exquisitely beautiful. It had perched 
itself on a large palm tree; as a fox pass- 
ed by, it darted down upon him, and in 
a few minutes took him into his sto- 
mach. Next morning a monstrous ti- 
ger about the height of a heifer, pass- 
ing, it darted down, seized him by the 
back with its teeth, and twined itself 
three or four times round his body; it 
then loosed its teeth from his back and 
seized his head, tearing and grinding, 
and choking him at once, whilst the fu- 
rious tiger resisted to the utmost; find- 
ing him hard to be conquered, and his 
bones not easily broken, it, by winding 
its tail around his neck, dragged him to 
the tree, and then setting him against 
it, twined himself about both him and 
the tree, and crushed him against it till 
his ribs and the bones of his legs, and 
at last hisskull, were brokenand bruis- 
ed; after it had killed him with this in- 
expressible torture of about a day’s 
continuance, it coated over his body 
with slaver till it became like a lump 
of red flesh, and at last, with a labour of 
some hours’ continuance, sucked up 
the whole carcass into his stomach. 
While it was gorged herewith, and no 
doubt fatigued with the late toil, Mr. 
Edwin and his Ceylonese companions 


. in the interior. 


killed it with clubs; its flesh was whiter 
than veal, and had a fine taste, and in- 
deed in Brazil, and many other places, 
serpent’s flesh is eaten for food. 
_ Lit. Pan. 
AFRICA: WESTERN. 

Sierra Leone.—A letter from this 
place, dated Jan. 21, 1818, gives the 
following account of the settlement, 
and the manners and customs of the 
natives: 

‘I have visited several of the towns 
Regent’s-town is the 
principal. It contains a population of 
1700 liberated slaves: there is a hand- 
some church, but not sufficiently large, 
and therefore now receiving an addi- 
tion. There is a very handsome house 
for the minister and teacher. It was 
amost gratifying sight to see the full 
congregation of both sexes, very neat- 
ly dressed, and particularly well behav- 
ed, go through their several exercises, 
reading the Bible, reciting and singing 
hymns, &c. The church and parsonage 
were principally built by the young 
men, who have learned masonry and 
carpentering, under the direction of 
two or three European instructors. The 
first classes are now all married, and 
fifty of them have formed a building 
society, the plan and object of which 
is to build stone houses, on a certain 
scale for each other, according to pri- 
ority by lot, till the whole number shall 
be completed, which will be a few years 
hence.’ 

Chemical Analysis of Pimento. 

M. Braconnot has subjected this sub- 
stance toan elaborate examination, the 
result of which is, that it consists of the 
following ingredients: 


1. Fecula - - - 9.0 
2. Averyacridoil - - 1.9 
3. Waxy matter united toa red 
colouring principle - 0.9 
4. Apeculiargummy matter 6.0 
5. Animalized matter - 68 
6. Citrate of potash - - 6.0 
7. Insoluble residue - - 67.8 


8. Muriate of potash } 
9. Phosphate of potash - 3.4 
Less , 





100.0 
Mr. Atuston’s large picture of the 
Angel Uriel sitting in the centre of 
the sun, was purchased by the Marquis 
of Stafford immediately on seeing 1t— 
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and the Directors of the British Insti- 
tution have awarded the artist a pre- 
mium of 150 guineas. 


Count Camillo Borgia of Rome, ne- 
phew of the last cardinal of that name, 
succeeded some time since, m ingrati- 
ating himself with the Bey of Tunis, 
and obtained the permission, never be- 
fore given toa stranger, not only to pe- 
netrate into the interior of that king- 
dom, but to examine the sites of its 
ancient cities, and excavate in Anci- 
ent Utica, at his leisure. He spent two 
years in research and visited upwards 
of two hundred and fifty ancient cities 
and villages in rums. He has taken 
drawings of several hundred monu- 
ments never described, and copied a 
multitude of inscriptions, Latin, Greek, 
and Punic, altogether unknown. A- 
mong the monuments of which he has 
complete designs, are temples, theatres, 
amphitheatres, porticos, baths, foun- 
tains, statues, &c. During his resi- 
dence among the Arabs, and Moors, 
he carefully studied their usages, cha- 
racter and condition; and had access 
to the library of the Bey, which sheds 
important light upon the history of the 
kingdom of Tunis. The whole result 
of the Count’s interesting researches, 
is now in a course of publication at 
Naples, and will fill five large volumes 
octavo, besides an atlas of about one 
hundred engravings, to be executed by 
the ablest masters. 


Books recently published in England. 

An Essay on the principles and con- 
struction of Military Bridges, and the 
passage of rivers in military operations. 
By Sir Howard Douglas, inspector 
general of the royal military college at 
Farnham. 

The practical and theoretical prin- 
ciples of making Malt. By John Rey- 
noldson, esq. 

The Law of Merchant Ships and 
Shipping. By F. L. Holt, esq. 

Sermons on the offices and character 
of Jesus Clirist. 


Works lately published in Paris. 

Journal of Pharmacy and the sub- 
sidiary Sciences. By Vauquelin, Bouil- 
lon, Lagrange, &c. Nos. 1 & 2, for the 
4th year. 

A complete History of the Trial of 
the murderers of M. Fualdés, embel- 
hshed with portraits and engravings. 


Supplement to the Works of Diderot; 
containing Travels in Holland; more 
of his joint correspondence withGrimm; 
Political Fragments, Tales, &c. 

Belisarius—a Tragedy. By ™. de 
Jouy, the author of the Parisian Spec- 
tator. 

The Méroveid, a poem, in 14 cantos. 
By N. Lemercier, member of the In- 
stitute. 

Philosophical and Literary Miscel- 
lany, of the 18th century. By the 
Abbé Morellet. 

Chronology and complete Chronicles 
of Eusebius—an Armenian translation 
of the fifth century, with a Latin ver- 
sion and notes. 

Theoretical and practical Treatise 
on the art of Building; in 4 vols. 4to. 
By M. Rondelet, member of the Insti- 
tute. 

The following charming little com- 
position is taken from the Mississippi 
Republican. It would do honour to 
the muse of Moore, and we therefore 
sincerely hope it may be of American 
origin. 

TO PLEASURE. 


Oh, Pleasure! I have fondly woo’d, 
But never won thy fleeting favour; 

My early suit was wild and rude, 
And, startled, thou didst fly forever. 


Awhile, I deeply sorrow’d o’er 

The wreck of all that perish’d then; 
But wilder, sweeter, than before, 

Thy smile though distant beam’d again 


And, my sad heart, tho’ deeply chill’d, 
Still panting, sought thy lov’d embrace, 
Trac’d every path, thy votaries fill’d, 
To meet thee in thy Resting Place. 


I saw thee, mantling warm in wine, 
And deeply bath’d my fever’d lip; 

I saw thee pause at beauty’s shrine, 
And surely hop’d thy sweets to sip. 


- But wine and beauty both conspir’d 


To fill my soul with dark regret; 
For scarcely now, their sweets expir’d, 
And pleasure, fleeting, ’scap’d me yet. 


And now;—with scarce a feeling warm, 
When all should bloom in hearts un- 
wasted; 
I turn me, from thy lovely form, 
Thy joys unknown, thy sweets untasted. 


Then fare thee well, deceitful shade! 
Tho’ bright the charms that still adorn 


thee; 































































Too fondly press’d, they withering fade, 
And all who follow, soon must scorn thee. 


For the Analectic Magazine. 


In the year 1793, an unknown ma- 
niac, whose dress and figure bore the 
vestiges of a once better lot, wandered 
to Ballycastle, a beautiful village on 
the shore of the county of Antrim, Ire- 
land. He was sullen, melancholy, and 
incommunicative: his days and nights 


were spent among the lofty rocks in the . 


neighbourhood of the bay, and his food 
was the shell-fish or sea-weed that was 
washed in by thetide. A life of such 
hardship and privation would soon have 
terminated the career of one endued 
with unimpaired reason; but insanity 
hardens the constitution by depriving it 
of a sense of its affliction, and by divert- 
ing the mind from real, teimaginary ob- 
jects. At certain periods of the month 
his sullenness was changed to frenzy, 
he would then groan and shriek as if 
suffering from excessive anguish, and 
although the neighbouring peasantry 
were frequently disturbed by his night- 
ly moanings, yet as he never attempt- 
ed any act of violence, they suffered 
him unrestrained to indulge his misery. 
For several weeks he continued thus 
alternately melancholy or outrageous, 
until one night, in the latter end of Ju- 
ly, when the neighbouring cottagers 
were awakened by the loudness and 
horror of his shrieks. For a while they 
continued violent, then grew fainter, 
and at length sunk in total silence. 
Early the following morning, a fisher- 
man arose to examine a kelp-kiln, 
which he had lit the night before, 
when the shocking spectacle of the 
half consumed maniac met his sight. 
The wretched sufferer, while wander- 
ing on the projecting ledge uf a steep 
cliff, had missed his footing, tumbled 
down the precipice, and rolled into 
the blazing kiln, which burned at the 
base of the rock! His mutilated re- 
mains were enveloped in a piece of 
sail cloth, and buried in a little green 
recess at the foot of the precipice from 
which he fell. The verdure of this spot 
is rendered more lively, by being con- 
trasted with the gray tints of the sur- 
rounding rocks: it is adorned with sea- 
pink and other marine flowers, and on 
no part of the romantic shores of An- 
trim, does the traveller of taste, feel 
emotions more varied, or sensations 
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more interesting, than on the spot 
where heaves 
THE MADMAN’S GRAVE. 
Where Rathlin’s fierce contending tides, 
In storms and calms incessant roar, 
And rudely lash the moss-grown sides 
Of Ballycastle’s rock-bound shore. 
Where western winds for age prevail 
And chide the weary wanderers stay, 
Who crowd the heaven aspiring sail, 
And swiftly fly the dangerous bay.* 
Where the dark mine of old so fam’d,t 
Now echoes to the tempest’s moan— 
By song of poets never nam’d, 
Unmark’d by any sculptur’d stone. 
*Tis there beneath the rock’s bold brow, 
And lash’d by every foaming wave, 
The child of sorrow’s eyes may view, 
The poor deserted madman’s grave.— 
The sea-pink droops its feeble head, 
The lonely night-hawk screaming flies 
Above the spot where low and dead, 
The maniac’s form for ever lies. 
No plated mockery held his frame, 
No train of friends wept o’er his bier; 
No child sobb’d loud a father’s name, 
Or kiss’d a speechless mother’s tear. * 
Long, long beside the dangerous shore 
Beneath the wint’ry blast he stray’d, 
And mingled with the ocean’s roar 
The dreadful cries he nightly made. 
His feet by every rough rock torn, 
Through snares of death he urg’d his way; 
With him despair rose every morn, 
And clos’d each sad and cheerless day. 
Yet dark oblivion’s gloomy veil, 
O’er all his senses was not flang— 
The midnight wanderer heard the tale, 
Of deep distress flow from his tongue. 
emembrance rack’d his tortur’d brain— 
Where hope has fled, a dreadful guest, 
And incoherence mark’d the strain, 
Which sighs convey’d from misery’s breast. 
Dire was the night, when his last ery 
Pierc’d sad and oft the troubled air: 
The sun rose o’er the Fairhead high 
But shone upon no maniac there. 
The storm may raise the troubled sea, 
The wild winds o’er the mountain rave; 
The maniac’s soul from pain is free— 
He sleeps in yonder nameless grave. 
Oh God of heaven! on me look down; 
Though dark distress be ever mine, 
Let reason still maintain her throne, 
And I will bear, and not repine. 
With reason all my steps to guide 
My soul shall shine supremely brave,— 
When mercy shuns the vault of pride, 
And peace wide opens misery’s grave. 
M. B. 
* Ballycastle bay is formed by the promon- 
tories of Fairhead and Bengore: it is very 
unsafe from the prevalence of westerly winds. 
tA mine was discovered near the Fair- 
head, which had been worked some hundred 
vears since. 





